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THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE WORLD’S TRADE 


URING the past two years very 

little has been said about the Pan- 

ama Canal. Ever since the United 
States became one of the belligerents, the 
canal has been one of the central points 
in the military and naval system of the 
allies, and the military censorship has 
closely restricted the amount of informa- 
tion concerning its traffic which has been 
made public. 

One thing, however, has been made clear 
throughout the entire war, and is of par- 
ticular importance in its relation to the 
future of the world’s wheat trade: the 
Panama canal, great as have been its 
services to the United States, has served 
first of all as a second road between the 
Orient and Europe. The passage through 
it of troopships bearing New Zealand and 
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Australian contingents on their way to 
service in France established a link be- 
tween the western part of Europe and 
the Far East which is exactly what the 
early explorers were seeking when they 
first visited this part of the western 
world, 

It is interesting, in view of what has 
recently happened, to review briefly the 
history of the canal. It stands today as 
the realization of the dream to which 
America owes its discovery. Today, proud 
in our knowledge of what has been accom- 
plished in the American continents, we 
are apt to forget that these lands were 
not sought for their own sake for many 
vears after their discovery, and that the 


certainty that the land found by Colum- 
bus was an unbroken barrier between 
western Europe and China came as a 
grievous disappointment. The one thought 
dominating the explorers immediately 
following Columbus was that some way 
might be found of getting through this 
barrier to the land of fabulous wealth 
which, as they believed, lay just on the 
other side. The thing they sought was 
not to become a reality.for four centuries 
and a half, 

Accident led the early explorers to al- 
most the exact point at which the long 
dreamed-of passage has at last been made. 
Aiming as they were to reach the south- 
ern coasts of Asia, they steered from 


Spain southwest rather than west, reached 
the Caribbean Sea, and in their search 
for a western outlet inevitably coasted 
along the Isthmus of Panama, the “nar- 
row place between two seas” of which the 
Indians had told Columbus. Ojeda prob- 
ably visited .it in 1499. Columbus him- 
self in 1502 established a colony at Porto 
Bello, only a few miles from the present 
northern terminus of the canal. In Sep- 
tember, 1518, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 
then in command of a colony at Darien, 
crossed the Isthmus to the Pacific, there- 
by making the discovery which Keats’s 
famous sonnet has indelibly stamped upon 
the general mind as belonging to .“stout 
Cortez,” who actually did not appear on 
the scene until six years later. 

The importance of Balboa’s discovery 
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American Troops Watching the Passage of a British Troopship Through the Panama Canal 





was recognized at once, and his successor, 
the notorious Pedro Arias de Avila, who 
had Balboa beheaded in 1519 on a 
trumped-up charge, in that same year 
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A Battalion Drawn Up During the Passage of a Troopship from New Zealand Bound for France 


founded the city of Panama on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This soon became an impor- 
tant commercial center, for all the treas- 
ure which the Spaniards extracted from 


Exchanging Souvenirs: American Soldiers Tossing Buttons and Coins to the New Zealanders 
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the Peruvians was brought to Panama, 
carried across the Isthmus, and then em- 
barked once more for Spain. The trail 
from Panama to Nombre de Dios, a dis- 
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tance of about 90 miles, paved by the 
Spaniards with stones some of which are 
still visible, was the real forerunner of 


(Continued on page 528.) 
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“Back yonder a spell while the guv’ment was de og the 
ue ice of feed,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘Pap Stone up to the grocery allowed he'd get 
\vs\) rich by fattenin’ up a lot of hawgs he'd 
a ived up in a place back of his store. 
wi» The other day, after the guv' ment 
had let up on runnin’ feed prices, 

rt , Pap was down here to the mill 
b Settin’ a ton of ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ 
|. an’ when I'd told him about 
j~how flour had gone down and 
=feed was higher’ n a cat's back, 
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ite race generally 





: anged ef he didn’t rare right up an’ 
=F go cussin’ Hoover an’ the guv' ment 


the office swearin * that by dam he'd feed his hawgs bread 
an’ milk an’ show me an’ similar crooks a thing or two.” 


an’ finally slambanged out of 








JUDGE GLASGOW’S BILL 

The child whose version of the beati- 
tudes included “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be ground between 
the upper and the nether millstone,” cov- 
ered with great accuracy the case of Judge 
William A. Glasgow, Jr., and his draft of 
a bill to solve the wheat guaranty problem. 
No sooner had the text of the document 
been published than the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture hastened to disclaim all official re- 
sponsibility for it; while the element in 
Congress more or less openly hostile to 
the Food Administration was loud in its 
expressions of horror at this alleged at- 
tempt to perpetuate food control. 

As a matter of fact, the bill is in no 
sense a Food Administration measure, and 
was formulated by Judge Glasgow at the 
request of Congressman Lever, chairman 
of the House agricultural committee, sim- 
ply to assist that committee in its ex- 
ceedingly complex task. Facing a tech- 
nical, and particularly a legal, problem of 
immense difficulty, Mr. Lever went to a 
recognized authority, the counsel of the 
Food Administration, for suggestions and 
advice, never suspecting that the result 
would be such a confusion of criticism as 
has followed the appearance of the initial 
draft of the actual bill. 

The whole trouble seems to have been 
needlessly manufactured by sundry news- 
paper correspondents at Washington, 
who, without taking the trouble to find 
out the facts, seized upon Judge Glasgow’s 
bill and proclaimed it as a “Food Admin- 
istration” measure. If this had been true, 
it would have been necessarily construed 
as an attempt on the part of the Food 
Administration to perpetuate itself and 
its authority, for which reason it was ab- 
solutely essential for the leaders of that 
organization promptly and vigorously to 
disclaim all responsibility for it. 

No one is “back of” this bill; it has not 
been introduced in either House, and 
nothing indicates that it ever will be. The 
whole country is clamoring for legisla- 
tion to settle definitely the problem of the 
1919 wheat price guaranty; such legisla- 
tion must be formulated, in the first place, 
by the House agricultural committee, and 
Chairman Lever, in search of a good work- 
ing basis, went to Judge Glasgow for 


help. 


So far as the Food Administration it- 
self is concerned, it must be remembered 
that when the original food control bill 
was enacted, Mr. Hoover was vigorously 
opposed to making price-fixing any part 
of it. In July, 1917, a month before the 
measure creating the Food Administra- 
tion became a law, Mr. Hoover stated 
emphatically that “it is not the intention 
of the Food Administration to fix the 
price of wheat, nor is it expected that it 
will have any such powers.” The price 
control feature was forced into the bill 
by certain congressmen and senators who 
had been openly opposed to anything 
tending to restrict the farmers’ profits. 
At no time has the Food Administration 
either wished to have charge of the wheat 
price guaranty or urged the specific pro- 
visions covering the 1919 crop. 
present plan is to go out of existence be- 
fore the harvesting of the 1919 crop, it 
is absurd to accuse it of seeking to pro- 
long and extend its powers. 

Judge Glasgow’s bill is charged on 
every side with being too sweeping, and 
this is undoubtedly true. By its inclusion 
of “other foodstuffs,” it virtually 
the President, or such agencies as he may 
designate, unlimited power over the dis- 
position of the nation’s food supply, and 
it provides for the indefinite continuance 
of many features of government control 
which now seem both unnecessary and 
harmful. Had the bill actually been, as 
reported, a Food Administration measure, 
all this would have been most disquieting ; 
but when it is considered merely as a first 
draft of legislation for the House com- 
mittee to work on, most of the objections 
have been made lose their force. 


gives 


which 

The measure is unquestionably not the 
one which will eventually be reported for 
consideration by the House and Senate, 
but it is at least a start in the right direc- 
tion. Its preparation was bound to be a 
thankless task, though it need not have 
involved anything like the abusiveness 
which its misrepresentation in the press 
has involved; and Judge Glasgow proper- 
ly deserves the nation’s gratitude, not for 
having solved the wheat guaranty prob- 
lem, which must be done by Congress, but 
for having given that august but cumber- 
some body a helping hand in getting its 
belated start on a task which it ought to 
have faced weeks ago. 


As its 
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THE GUARANTEED PRICE 

The nearer the time is approached 
when the government must meet the re- 
sponsibility it incurred when it guaran- 
teed the price of the 1919 wheat crop, and 
the more the food situation is cleared up 
abroad, the more apparent it becomes 
that, whereas all the allied nations were 
perfectly willing to share in the benefits 
of an assured and ample crop, now that 
exclusive reliance upon the resources of 
this country has ceased to exist and those 
of the world are accessible, the United 
States will be obliged to assume the en- 
tire burden of the guaranty which was 
made more in behalf of its allies than 
itself. 

Made less dependent upon the American 
wheat crop by the ending of the war, the 
allied nations apparently do not propose 
to buy wheat from this country at any ad- 
vance whatever over the world’s price; 
they intend to revert to a strictly commer- 
cial basis and purchase in the cheapest 
market. Moreover, as Mr. Hoover, in a 
recent cable, has pointed out, even in their 
immediate purchases on this year’s crop 
there is scarcely a country’ in Europe 
willing to favor the United States even 
to the extent of buying flour, because, for 
their own purposes, they prefer wheat. 

Less than ninetv days ago, the allied 
governments, depending almost exclusive- 
ly upon the future wheat production of 
America for their resources against hun- 
ger, indeed for their ability to hold out 
against the enemy, looked with the great- 
est favor and encouragement upon a pol- 
icy which, in guaranteeing the wheat 
price, guaranteed also and inevitably an 
enormous crop. There has been some un- 
official talk about “a gentleman’s agree- 
ment” whereby the responsibility for the 
guaranty was to be shared. If such a 
thing actually existed, which is doubtful, 
it is now ignored or treated as null and 
void. - The war being over, the allies, in 
effect, say to the United States: “So far 
as wheat and flour are concerned, we 
don’t need you any longer. You can take 
your high-priced wheat crop and go to 
Hades with it; we are able to buy cheaper 
elsewhere.” 

Considering—well, considering every- 
thing, without going into details—this is 
rather sudden. The United States played 
an open game, with its cards face up on 
the table. If in attempting to serve the 
cause of his allies, Uncle Sam has dropped 
a trifle of a billion dollars or so of extra 
and unnecessary money, he is too good a 
sport to whine. Next timé, if there ever 
is a next time, when Europe is up against 
it for food, he will know better than to 
back sentiment against business, unless 
he has a written guaranty that when the 
game closes his remaining chips will be 
redeemed at something near par. 

Once more this country learns that 
“business is business,” and that when the 
emergency is over friendship ceases and 
strict business principles only apply. 
After all, it is just as well to take the 
charitable view of the situation. If the 
allies attempted to absorb American 
wheat at the government guaranteed 
price, it would make the cost of bread so 
high that there would doubtless be riots; 
Europe must have cheap bread or dear 
revolutions. Again, overwhelmed as they 
are with huge war debts, the allies are 
unable to shoulder any further obliga- 
tions, especially if they can avoid them by 
simply reverting to good old pre-war 
commercial practice and buying in the 
cheapest markets, which is their privilege. 

The evident resolution to let the United 
States shoulder its own burdens on the 
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1919 wheat crop is doubtless good busi- 
ness from a strictly commercial ‘stand- 
point, but it ought at least to dispose of 
a theory which is somewhat prevalent in 
England just now, that perhaps the Unit- 
ed States will be willing to treat its ad- 
vances to Great Britain as subsidies rath- 
er than loans, thereby to reduce the stag- 
gering total of that country’s war debt. 
If business principles are strictly to apply 
in the handling of the coming crop, any . 
superabundance of which will be the result 
of the allies’ requirements as they seemed 
to be when the guaranty was made, they 
should also strictly apply in the collection 
of cash advances. Perhaps, in the long 
run, the decision to throw aside all moral 
responsibility for the creation of this ex- 
tra and unnecessary liability of a billion 
dollars or more, which will probably fall 
upon this country by reason of the wheat 
price guaranty, will prove rather a short- 
sighted policy. ; 

Be that as it may, it is clearly evident 
that the United States alone must stand 
this very substantial loss if it occurs: Mr. 
Julius Barnes, recently returned from 
Europe, seems to think that, even should 
the United States raise over a billion 
bushel crop this year, there will still not be 
a very great surplus and, consequently, 
that the world’s price will not vary so 
materially from the guaranteed price as 
is generally feared. This optimistic view 
of the situation may be well taken, and 
The Northwestern Miller hopes it is, but 
it is not in accord with prevailing opinion, 
and it is better to be prepared for the 
worst than to cherish false hopes and be 
disappointed in the outcome. If Europe 
is as short of wheat as Mr. ‘Barnes thinks, 
it is strange that the Grain Corporation 
finds it impossible to buy any flour for 
export. 

Fortunately, the money involved in this 
probable loss will not go abroad, but 
will be disbursed to American farm- 
ers. The first question is how the loss 
shall be met, directly or indirectly, by 
the government in payment to the grain 
grower or by the people in a higher 
cost of bread than the world price of 
wheat justifies. The more this question 
is considered, the more evident it becomes 
that the settlement should be made at the 
source, direct with the farmer; otherwise 
an artificial basis, at war with world 
prices, is created and perpetuated, the 
bread eater is penalized, export trade is 
destroyed, and the farmer escapes his 
just share of taxation necessary to re- 
imbursement of the government for its 
outlay. 

It is obvious that the simplest as well 
as the most equitable method of meeting 
the problem is to pay the farmer his 
guaranteed price—it is unthinkable that 
the government would repudiate or seek 
to avoid its responsibility in this respect 

—and permit those who handle the wheat 
after it leaves the farmer’s hands to 
operate on the world’s price basis, what- 
ever that may be. This means that the 
government will meet the loss directly 
and have done with it, charging it off to 
war expense, or more appropriately to 
“experience,” instead of stringing it along, 
a lengthening chain which in the end 
would take the money from the consumer 
in the form of high-priced bread, against 
which he would vigorously and quite just- 
ly protest. 

Just how this problem is to be solved is 
not clear. “Various plans have been ad- 
vanced, officially and otherwise. The au- 
thorities responsible for this extraordi- 
nary situation will be obliged to find some 
way of meeting it and the time is rapidly 








when something definite will 
have to be determined upon. 

‘The Northwestern Miller is daily be- 
sieged with inquiries from naturally anx- 
ious millers, grain dealers and flour han- 
dlers, who are at a loss how to proceed in 
planning their future business course, 
asking how soon Congress may be ex- 
pected to take action. Certainly, unless a 
course is soon decided upon, mills will 
be forced to shut down and, in the midst 

" of plenty, there will be lack of bread. No 
sane miller will long continue to buy high- 
priced wheat, facing the prospect of being 
obliged to furnish low-priced flour. 

The letter to Secretary Houston from 

- Bernard J. Rothwell, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Bay State Milling Company, 
which appears on page 524 of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, offers a plan 
for handling the coming crop which is 
worthy of consideration. 


CONSOLATION FOR DULL DAYS 

The milling industry, according to re- 
ports from nearly every section of the 
country, is suffering from such an attack 
of midwinter dullness as finds no parallel 
in recent history. Every possible buyer 
seems to have supplies of flour on hand, 
and no one wants to experiment with buy- 
ing. There is apparently no way in which 
the price of flour can go up, and there is 
an absolute certainty that some day it 
will go down, the date of this transforma- 
tion, and the extent of it, depending on 
what measures the combined intellects of 
Congress and the Grain Corporation can 
evolve to reconcile the guaranteed price 
of wheat with the facts. The lack of 
active flour-buying anywhere has been 
conspicuous for a sufficiently long time 
to occasion more worry and alarm than 
the situation really justifies. 

So far as domestic business is con- 
cerned, it is to be remembered that a 
period of dullness is bound to correct 
itself. There is nothing to indicate that 
the enforced use of substitutes has made 
any lasting inroads on the normal con- 
sumption of wheat flour; the utter unsal- 
ability of the stocks of substitutes which 
had been accumulated is, in itself, enough 
to prove that the demand for wheat bread 
is approximately as strong as ever. The 
milling industry has one enormous ad- 
vantage over practically every other; not 
only is the domestic demand for its prod- 
uct bound to be unfailing, but it actually 
increases with the need for economy. 
When, as now, the cost of other food- 
stuffs is exceptionally high, the consump- 
tion of wheat flour inevitably grows. 

The people of the United States are 
going to eat at least the normal amount of 
white bread during the crop year of 1918- 
19, and the millers, at one time or another, 
are going to make and sell the necessary 
amount of flour. They are, moreover, sure 
to find a sufficient domestic market for 
their feed, though possibly not at present 
prices; the shortage of feedingstuffs is 
sufficiently pronounced to leave no reason 
for alarm on this score. Year after year 
has gone by, with many and varied shifts 
of general conditions, but except when 
the use of wheat flour was limited by gov- 
ernment regulation, the annual domestic 
business of the mills has remained unim- 
paired as to volume. 

If buyers are overstocked just now, it 
is because they bought heavily a short 
time ago, and their flour purchases were 
made from the millers who, when the 
present stocks are used up, will sell them 
flour again. Temporary conditions may, 
as now, reduce domestic business to a 
minimum; but until some one discovers a 
food which is at once more nourishing, 
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more appetizing and more economical 
than white bread, the amount of flour sold 
to the American people each year will re- 
main approximately constant. 

There remains the problem of export 
trade. It is true that, for several weeks, 
the Grain Corporation has bought no flour 
for export to Europe, and that its re- 
sumption of buying is of uncertain date. 
None the less, the official figures showing 
flour exports from American and Ca- 
nadian ports for the crop year, from July 
1 to the middle of January, are illuminat- 
ing. As compared with the same period 
in previous years, they run thus: 


Period from July 1 Flour 
to Jan. 20, ending exports, 
in— bbls 

EE! ae OTN RRR V i cvedebs vy cee vations 10,653,000 

BORO ic Wo0 0505095600660 cevdeeeston 3,371,000 

ET .heuWs cawesetidesctanessevrees 7,835,091 

BE chee tccccccnesetoresdecoetios 6,854,980 

BOE 0 0e00teedbcivcicocbdetovecares 7,328,504 

| PPE TTrCrevTirTTrrrr rir ect 6,549,711 


In the calendar year 1917 the United 
States exported a total of approximately 
fourteen million barrels of flour; in 1913, 
the last full year before the war, the total 
flour exports were a little over twelve mil- 
lion. In the four weeks between Novem- 
ber 16 and December 14, 1918, the Grain 
Corporation purchased for export more 
than four million barrels of flour, or a 
full third of the 1913 total. 

This does not mean that the flour ex- 
port situation is by any means satisfac- 
tory, particularly as regards price; but it 
certainly indicates that the dullness which 
now prevails is not due to an actual and 
alarming decline of flour exports for the 
crop year. What will happen during the 
next five months is another matter; but at 
least the milling industry has Mr. Hooy- 
er’s specific assurance that he favors the 
exportation of every possible barrel of 
flour. 

The real reason for temporary stagna- 
tion is the uncertainty regarding prices 
which has resulted from the failure of 
Congress to arrive at any solution of the 
wheat price guaranty. The unequivocal 
statement by Mr. Barnes that no change 
will be made before next July does not 
clear up this ‘matter altogether, but at 
least it assures both millers and buyers of 
flour that their stocks will not immediate- 
ly decline in value. 

Altogether, while the present lack of 
business is naturally depressing, there is 
little in the situation to warrant real dis- 
couragement. Uncertainty is bound to 
exist until the matter of the wheat price 
is finally settled, and the export trade gets 
back to a normal basis; but, in the mean- 
time, bread is going to be eaten, and flour 
milled and sold, during the present crop 
year to approximately the same extent as 
in any other period. The business that is 
not done today will be done tomorrow, or 
else was done yesterday. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Very Light Demand for Flour—Mills General- 
ly Holding Prices Firm—Millfeed 
Tending Downward 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Purravevpnt, Pa., Feb. 4.—Local job- 
bers and bakers are well supplied with 
flour, and holding off. Prices, however, 
are generally steadily maintained. Quo- 
tations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: winter straight, west- 
ern, $10.25@10.50; near-by, .50@10; 
Kansas straight, $10.50@10.75; short pat- 
ent, $10.75@11.20; spring short patent, 
$10.80@11.35; patent, $10.50@10.75; first 
clear, $9.35@9.50. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 


Cnicaco, Itt., Feb. 4—The flour trade 
is still waiting for news from Washing- 
ton as to the handling of the present crop 
and that of 1919. The information re- 
ceived here to the effect that the Grain 


Corporation will probably not purchase 
flour this week was discouraging to many 
in the trade, as it was hoped there would 
be an-outlet through this channel. Trade 
is at a standstill. Spring wheat patents 
of 95 per cent grade are quoted at $10@ 
10.30, and southwestern 95 per cent at 
$10.15@10.40, both in jute or cotton; soft 
wheat flour from southern Illinois, around 
$10.35@10.70, in sacks. 
C. H. CHarren. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—The flour sit- 
uation is unchanged. Demand is slow for 
both spot and mill shipment. Millfeed 
dull, and $2@8 ton lower; spring bran, 
$49; winter bran, $49.50; mixed bran, 
$49.50@53; stock feed, $54.50,—all in 
100’s. White and yellow corn products 
quiet and easy. Oatmeal in good demand 
at 50c decline per 100 Ibs. 

Stock of flour in Boston Feb. 1, 76,000 
bbls, compared 79,000 Jan. 1, and 34,000 
Feb. 1 last year, all local. There are also 
66,000 bbls here for export. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 4.—The flour mar- 
ket is very dull, and but little new busi- 
ness passing. Domestic trade is almost 
at a standstill, and only an occasional 
sale made to Cuba or the West Indies. 
Demand for wheat feed quiet and prices 
nominal, but mills are not pressing sales. 

Perer Deruen. 





EXPORTS OPEN TO FINLAND | 


Finnish Markets Soon to Be Opened to Ameri- 
can Exporters—Consul at Helsingfors to 
Supply Trade Information 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The War Trade Board an- 
nounces today that the markets of Fin- 
land will soon be thrown wide open to 
American exporters, and that through ar- 
rangements soon to be consummated that 
country will be made of easy access to the 
American shipper. The statement was 
made that probablv an interallied com- 
mittee will sit at Helsingfors, Finland, 
for the express purpose of passing upon 
all requests for importations into Finland 
from the associated governments. 

As yet the exact procedure to be fol- 
lowed is undetermined, but it probably can 
be announced within a few days. Mean- 
while, exporters in the United States who 
are interested in trade with Finland should 
communicate as soon as possible with their 
correspondents in that country, request- 
ing them to ascertain the exact situation 
from the American consul in Helsingfors. 
He is in close touch with the procedure 
now in process of formation, and will be 
able to advise the prospective importer 
in Finland as to the necessary steps. 

Ricuarv B. Warrovs. 





NEW OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


More Rate Reductions Made by Shipping 
Board—Rates from Gulf Ports Cut 
Over 60 Per Cent 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Another 
cut in transatlantic freight rates from 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports was an- 
nounced by the Shipping Board this week 
to meet those made by Great Britain. The 
new rates for various commodities from 
south Atlantic to United Kingdom ports 
are now $1.071% per 100 lbs, as against 
$4.95 during the war, and from Gulf ports 
the new rate will be $1.15, as against a 
war rate of $3.20. 

The rates in detail follow: 


FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS 
100 Ibs Cubic foot 
$0.54 


United Kingdom .......... $1.07% 
Holland (Rotterdam) ..... 1.35 -70 
Belgium (Antwerp) ....... 1.35 .70 
France— 
SE. pWee se eeeued maces 1.35 -70 
| ee eee 1.35 -70 
Marseilles ......seesee008 1.70 -91 
GREE evcvascvdervudencces 1.72 91 
Italy— 
GOROG ccvcveccvvccecevese 1.72 91 
TOODIOR ivcvececescsececs 1.72 91 


FROM GULF PORTS 
100 lbs Cubic foot 
United Kingdom .......... $1.15 $0.57% 





Holland (Rotterdam) ..... 1.45 75 
Belgium (Antwerp) ....... 1.45 -75 
France— 
PEOUEE babi erevacdcsubens 1.45 75 
DOTGGRER © ci ccccevesvecs 1.45 75 
Marseilles . os saevee Ree 98 
GOURD odes evtccscétocsscse 1.85 98 
Italy— 
BOMBED 66 hohe He oreeecinn 1.85 .98 
po WA err ee 1.85 -98 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Feb. 2 Feb. 3 


Feb. 1Jan.25 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....213,215 238,355 180,575 223,995 
Gt. PRM vececas 185 665326 
Duluth-Superior 17,745 





12,775 17,770 7,656 

Milwaukee ..... 9,400 2.500 9,000 11,000 . 
Totals ....... 249,545 258,955 207,345 242,550 
Outside mills*..162,545 ...... 115,310 72,450 





Ag’gate sprg.412,090 ...... 322,655 315,000 


St, TOuls wscsce 38,200 24,400 31,050 26,300 
St. Louist ..... 47,500 52,800 46,500 48,400 
BUMAlO .ocvcces 97,550 146,500 155,600 103,250 
Rochester ..... 8,750 8,700 11,370 10,400 
CRICRBO 2 csriess 14,500 15,250 15,250 21,500 
Kansas City.... 37,000 43,500 63,700 58,900 


Kansas Cityt...232,120 306,204 221,890 176,950 


OMADR siivccce SRTTO BGCO 660604 vosver 
ii | Ree 19,000 22,300 23,800 20,400 
Toledof ....... 30,627 39,474 35,175 54,850 
Nashville** .... 85,362 103,696 651,000 85,515 
Portland, Oreg.. 28,925 17,456 29,400 ...... 
ee 17,715 19,700 39,890 24,370 
TACOMA » ssecrs 33,440 18,835 40,125 27,640 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 2 Feb. 3 


Feb. 1 Jan. 25 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 41 45 35 43 
| Ae 56 51 ee ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 35 49 21 
Outside mills* .... 64 61 50 31 
Average spring.. 53 48 40 40 
Milwaukee ........ 52 14 75 92 
| ee 76 48 62 52 
ae, aa 61 68 60 63 
POOMOIO. scccisccess 58 86 93 63 
RROCMOSTEP csccccse 47 17 56 51 
CRICASO .sc.ccctvs G3 56 55 78 
Kansas City ...... 45 53 77 82 
Kansas Cityft ..... 59 73 77 60 
OMRABE ecvcecaives 53 41 ‘is os 
TOGO ccocccseoes 40 46 50 43 
BOGGOT cicceccoss SD 45 49 48 
Nashville** ....... 47 51 34 59 
Portland, Oregon... 67 43 89 es 
BORttle ccssccsecsve 37 42 85 59 
TACOMA ceccsescce 58 33 70 48 
OGRE | wed.vowe ee 53 50 62 56 
Minnesota-Dakotas 53 48 40 40 
Other states ...... 53 49 66 61 


Flour output for week ending Feb. 1 at all 
above points shows an increase of 3 per cent 
from week ending Jan. 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


mills, out- 


+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


FOOD EXPORTS PERMITTED 


War Trade Board Removes Restrictions on 
Coarse Grain Products—Wheat and Flour 
Still Under Regulation 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 3.—(Special 
Telegram )—The most sweeping removal 
of restrictions upon the exportation of 
foodstuffs since the armistice was signed 
was made by the War Trade Board Sat- 
urday, Feb. 1, when the following essen- 
tial foodstuffs were removed from the 
export conservation list: barley, corn and 
rice, including the flour and meals there- 
of, oats and oat products, brewers’ grain, 
bran and middlings, beans, peas (dried 
and split), sugar and hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil. 

It was announced that export licenses 
for these commodities will be freely grant- 
ed at once to all destinations. Hereafter, 
exports to the allies of these unrestricted 
commodities will no longer be made ex- 
clusively by the Grain Corporation of the 
Food Administration and the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. They may be exported freely 
to Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium under general. licenses. Attention 
was called to the fact that wheat and 
flour are still on the conservation list, but 
the specified removals constitute a ma- 
jority of the food items which were previ- 
ously upon the restricted list. 

Ricnarv B. Warrovs. 


mills, in- 


mills, in- 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 








1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Jan. 29 .....105 71 126 12 226 161 

Jan, 30 .... 111 95 139 56 230 177 

Jan. 31 .... 42 29 79 6 198 204 

Feb. 1 ....-. 11 123 82 2 369 321 

Feb. 3 ..... 3 233 26 7 #139 124 

Feb, 4 ..... 5 63 39 7 431 388 
i ee es 

Totals.... 277 614 491 39 1,593 1,365 
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NO WHEAT PRICE CHANGE TILL JUNE 





- Grain Corporation Makes Definite Announcement—Exports of Grain and 
Flour Expected to Show Great Increase Before Long—Ton- 
nage Conditions Still Dominating Factor 


New Yorx, N. Y., Feb. 1.—The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
through R. F. Bausman, on Jan. 29 issued 
the following letter: 

“Because of continued peculiar condi- 
tions in the flour export trade, no pur- 
chases of wheat flour were made by the 
Grain Corporation this week. 

“The tonnage situation still continues 
to govern immediate shipments of cereals 
and cereal products from the United 
States. A large portion of the British 
carrying fleet is engaged in emergency 
coal carrying from Great Britain to the 
Continent under stress of coal need, and 
apparently influencea by a national pol- 
icy of exporting some product which can 
be sold for cash and credit. 

“The armistice condition accepted by 
the Germans may shortly put the German 
merchant fleet into the carrying trade, 
and should probably result in increasing 
the supply of tonnage available for ship- 
ment from American ports. 

“The establishment within the last two 
weeks of the International Committee on 
Supply and Relief promises shortly the 
working out of a very definite programme 
of relief to newly liberated peoples, and 
possibly to enemy countries where the im- 
perative need is demonstrated. 

“All these factors, we feel convinced, 
will shortly result in a larger export flow 
of cereals and cereal products from 
American ports, and reflect in our ability 
to make larger purchases of mill prod- 
ucts. 

“The most careful analysis possible at 
this date of the probable call upon Amer- 
ica for cereals and cereal products be- 
tween now and the end of the cereal crop 
year indicates that, with the factors above 


corrected, probably all the American sur- 
plus of wheat and of other grains will be 
required. 


“There is at least no reason for any 
apprehension that the Grain Corporation 
will on the crop of 1918 establish any 
policy of resale of wheat at home or 
abroad on any lower price basis than the 
government buying basis, which it is di- 
rected to maintain until June next.” 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





E. M. Kelly Choice for Re-Election 

Cuicaco, I1ut., Feb. 1—The commit- 
tee appointed to select nominees for 
president of the Federation has reported 
through the chairman, G. A. Breaux, that 
E. M. Kelly, of the Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is the unanimous choice of 
the committee for re-election to the pres- 
idency of the Federation for the term of 
1919-20. 

C. H. CHALien. 





STATUS OF FOOD LICENSES 


Food Administration Statement Points Out 
That Licenses Are Still Required for 
Handlers of Many Foodstuffs 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—(Special 
Telegram) — Some _ misunderstandings 
have arisen from various printed reports 
and statements as to the exact present 
status of the Food Administration, and 
the release from license restrictions. Many 
of the commodities formerly under li- 
cense have been removed, and a proclama- 
tion of the President, effective Feb. 1, re- 
moves formally those that had heretofore 
been declared “unnecessary” by the Food 
Administration. 

To prevent the misunderstanding that 
apparently exists, the Food Administra- 
tion has just issued a statement in which 
it repeats that licenses are still required 
for certain products, the list being as fol- 
lows: importers and distributors of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley, also 
elevators and warehouses storing wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and rice; importers, 
manufacturers and distributors of fresh, 
canned or cured beef, porf or mutton, 
cottonseed and cottonseed products, lard, 
butter, eggs and sugar; importers and 
manufacturers of rice, rice flour, wheat 
flour and wheat millfeeds; also cold .stor- 
age warehousemen. 

It is expected that requirements for li- 
censing some commodities in the above 


list will be withdrawn from time to time, 
but with respect to others, wheat-milling 
for instance, the license requirements will 
be continued. 

Attention is also called to the provision 
of section 24 of the food control act to 
the effect that obligations incurred prior 
to a formal proclamation of peace are not 
affected by a proclamation of peace. The 
Food Administration will at all times 
maintain a sufficient organization to deal 
with such commodities and activities as 
remain under license, particularly with 
the obligations of the manufacturers of 
wheat flour and wheat millfeeds under 
the profit regulations of 1917 and 1918, 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





DISCUSSION OF NEW BILL 


Wheat Price Measure Not Backed by Food 

Administration, but Merely a Suggestion 

to Help Congressional Committees 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 1.—Quite a 
flurry was created in Washington when, 
last Wednesday, it was announced that 
“the Administration bill appropriating 
$1,250,000,000 to enable the government 
to carry out its guaranty to the farmer 
of a price of $2.20 per bu for the 1919 
wheat crop” had been transmitted to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House com- 
mittees on agriculture. The flurry was 
increased when it appeared that the pro- 
posed bill would, if enacted into law, be 
almost as all-embracing as the original 
food control bill, for it appeared to out- 
line possible methods or agencies for ad- 
ministering the appropriation that opened 
the way for continued regulation of all 
business of a food production character, 
including a continuation of license fea- 
tures and general export and import reg- 
ulations. The full text of the bill appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


MR. GLASGOW’S STATEMENT 


The bill was transmitted to Chairman 
Lever, of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and to Charman Gore, of the 
corresponding Senate committee, by Wil- 
liam A. Glasgow, Jr., legal counsel of 
the Food Administration. So clear did it 
become within 24 hours that the bill had 
created a false impression, that on the 
following day Mr. Glasgow issued a for- 
mal statement setting forth the condi- 
tions under which it had been prepared, 
and announcing clearly that “the Food 
Administration would have nothing to do 
with the carrying out of the government 
guaranty on wheat.” 

To those familiar with the known atti- 
tude of Mr. Hoover ever since the war 
came to an end, such a statement was 
hardly necessary, or to those who have 
known of Mr. Glasgow’s work in co-op- 
eration with him. So far as Mr. Hoover 
has been concerned, he has been anxious, 
as have his associates, to bring the work 
of the Food Administration to a close as 
soon as possible. All this Mr. Glasgow 
set forth fully in his statement, which 
was, in full, as follows: 

“There seems to be some erroneous im- 
pression as to the bill recently presented 
to the chairmen of the committees on agri- 
culture of the House and of the Senate by 
the Secretary of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Food Administration. 
Early in December, at the direction of the 
President, a joint memorandum, pre- 
pared by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
representatives of the Food Administra- 
tion, was presented to the committees on 
agriculture of the Senate and of the 
House, setting forth the responsibility of 
the government on the several guaranties 
of wheat harvested in the years 1918 and 
1919, and with such information as could 
then be presented as to the acreage of 
wheat planted and the then apparent pros- 
pect for the crop of 1919. 

“After this memorandum was received 
by the chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the House, Mr. Lever, he re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture, to- 
gether with representatives of the Food 
Administration, to prepare a bill to be 
presented to his committee for its consid- 


eration, providing for carrying out in their 
integrity the guaranties of the govern- 
ment of the price of wheat. 

“In consultation with the solicitor of 
the agricultural department, the counsel 
of the Food Administration drew such a 
bill, recognizing the liability of the Unit- 
ed States, containing a suggestion as to 
an appropriation, and then authorizing 
the President of the United States to 
use so much of the appropriation as might 
be necessary, and granting to the Presi- 
dent the broadest possible powers if it 


513 


became necessary to exercise the same in 
order to maintain the good faith of the 
United States. 

“This bill was’ a suggestion to the com- 
mittee for its conaitereltons and after 
approval as such by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture was sent by the counsel for the 
Food Administration to the chairman of 
the agricultural committee of the House, 
and a copy thereof sent to the chairman of 
the agricultural committee of the Senate 
at his request. 

(Continued on page 624.) 








~ ANNOUNCEMENTS BY MR. BARNES 





Food Programme for Allies, Neutrals and Enemy Countries Outlined—Entire 
United States Exportable Surplus Needed—Enormous Wheat Pur- 
chases Already Made— Wheat Price Guaranty for 1918 Will Stand 


The following announcement has been 
made by Julius H. Barnes, president of 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation: 

“The European bread and cereal de- 
mand before July 1 is apparently as fol- 
lows: 

“The French and Italian governments 
have made firm purchases from the Grain 
Corporation of approximately 80,000,000 
bus of wheat and flour. The allied gov- 
ernment programme calls for about 75,- 
000,000 bus of oats also. 

“If restrictions are removed on cereal 
imports to European neutrals, they will 
require about 60,000,000 bus of wheat, rye 
or barley, in grain or flour, to bring their 
bread consumption to normal, mostly 
from the United States. They will also 
require a considerable amount of oats, 
corn and cottonseed cake for feeding pur- 
poses. 

“The European relief programme called 
for about 60,000,000 bus of wheat and 
rye, fully one-half as flour, but the present 
programme allowed the Germans alone, 
by the allies, calls for about 6,000,000 bus 
of breadstuffs per month, largely from the 
United States, if they can find the money 
to pay for it. As we have already shipped 
from the United States more than 160,- 
000,000 bus of wheat or flour, the Grain 
Corporation will easily dispose of all 
wheat, with perhaps a small carryover, if 
any, at next harvest. 

“The basis of price of all these wheat 
sales includes not only the basic price paid 
to the farmer, but the handling and stor- 
age expenses of the Grain Corporation. 
The Grain Corporation is therefore in a 
strong position, because of firm sales 
about equal to its stock on hand. With 
its available $150,000,000 capital the cor- 
poration will emphatically maintain tht 
1918 guaranty, for which purpose it was 
created. 

“There is necessarily some delay in 
equipping and bringing into use the Ger- 
man shipping for the transportation of 
foodstuffs to countries under the relief 
administration. In the meantime the Food 
Administration has asked the Shipping 
Board to provide it with the tonnage to 
maintain the American share of the relief 
programme and to relieve food congestion 
at American ports. 

“The Supreme Food Council, under mil- 
itary advice, has granted Germany the 
right to import 150,000,000 lbs of pork 
products per month as soon as she ar- 
ranges payment and shipping. This and 
the neutral demand should overtake any 
surplus of these products in two months 
after being started. In fact, by peace 
there will be a shortage in pork produc- 
tion. 

“The re-establishment of new markets 
and normal trading during the armistice 
is slow and difficult. In order to get over 
many of the difficulties of trading in flours 
and wheat during the period of the armi- 
stice, the Grain Corporation is establish- 
ing stocks for sale at Rotterdam, Trieste, 
Constantinople, and other points to as 
large an extent as the Shipping Board can 
furnish tonnage. 

“Thus it is expected to further relieve 
the present congestion just as fast as our 
grain merchant fleet can serve our food 
producers.” 

* * 

In answer to the resolutions recently 
adopted by the New York flour trade, 
the following letter, under date of Jan. 
29, was sent by Mr. barnes to W. Quack- 
enbush, secretary of the New York Flour 
Club: 

“I find your letter of Jan. 25, and a 


copy of the Eastern Seaboard Flour 
— on my return from Europe yester- 
ay. 

“TI confess that I am at a loss to under- 
stand why there should be, in the trade 
and on the part of the public any feeling 
that the present guaranteed price of 
wheat represents, on this year’s crop sit- 
uation, any inflation, with a possible con- 
sequent decline, should that inflation be 
relieved. Entirely outside of any large 
programme of relief shipments to enemy 
countries abroad, a careful survey of the 
requirements of the allied countries, of 
the neutrals, and of the newly liberated 
peoples whom we are bound to help feed, 
would indicate that every bushel of sur- 
plus from the wheat crop of 1918 will be 
required before the end of the harvest 
year. 

“It would be the height of business fol- 
ly, this being true, for the Grain Corpora- 
tion to contemplate allowing to develop 
any such situation as the resolutions of 
your club would seem to apprehend. 

“By executive order, the Grain Corpora- 
tion will continue to pay, until June next 
at least, the present level of guaranteed 
price to the producer, reflected in the 
various markets by the buying scale hith- 
erto in effect. 

“There is no necessity apparent, and it 
would be a most unsound policy, to sell 
those holdings at less than the established 
purchase price; in fact, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the Grain Corporation can 
contemplate providing the domestic mar- 
ket from its present holdings to any ex- 
tent whatever, for the obligations at pres- 
ent definitely assumed and those contem- 
plated for shipments abroad will exhaust 
entirely the present holdings of wheat of 
the Grain Corporation, and the balance of 
wheat supplies in this country would seem 
to be barely more than sufficient for the 
ordinary domestic requirements. 

“IT feel justified in saying, therefore, 
that flour dealers and millers of this coun- 
try may operate for the balance of this 
crop year in the fullest confidence that 
the government agency will, at no time, 
put into effect a policy of re-sale of wheat 
at lower than the present established gov- 
ernment buying basis. 

“As toa policy for the crop of 1919, on 
which subject I find a great deal of cur- 
rent discussion indicating an apprehen- 
sion that, while the government guaran- 
teed price level may be continued through 
next year, a re-sale may be made on a 
supposedly world basis, which most of 
this discussion contemplates as being on a 
lower level, and inasmuch as the crops to 
be cared for next year are still in the mak- 
ing and half of the contemplated ‘crops 
of North America are not even yet in the 
ground, it would seem as if a great deal 
of advance anxiety were being unnecessar- 
ily created, and that the policies them- 
selves on which the 1919 crop guaranty 
may be executed would have to develop 
with the progress of the crop still to be 
grown and with the demonstration of 
world requirements not possible yet to ac- 
curately ascertain. 

“For the present, at least, the ‘world 
basis’ would seem to justify our Ameri- 
can wheat prices, for there is a steady 
flow of purchases from America of wheat 
and wheat flour, by buyers perfectly free 
to send their ships to other sources of 
supply, should those other sources offer 
superior attractions for a buyer over the 
American price, plus the short ocean voy- 
age saving from America. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Jutius H. Barnes, 
“President.” 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week .decreased 25,140 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending Feb. 1) 213,215 bbls, 
against 180,575 in 1918, 223,995 in 1917, 
and 372,620 in 1916. 

* * 

Northwestern millers are disappointed 
in the demand for flour. They anticipated 
an immediate response when the announce- 
ment was made by Julius Barnes last 
week that there would be no decline in 
wheat below the government guaranty, on 
this crop at least. Up to the present, 
however, this has not materialized. 

Sales by some mills were the lightest on 
record for this time of year. Buyers evi- 
dently still have enough flour on hand to 
carry them for some time, and are con- 
tent to wait. Reports continue coming in 
of very low prices being accepted to dis- 
pose of stocks of old 100 per cent flour, al- 
though in some respects the market has 
firmed a little. Minneapolis mills, for in- 
stance, have advanced their standard pat- 
ents 25c bbl in the last week to absorb the 
slump in feed. 

Clear flours are just as hard to move as 
ever. There is absolutely no inquiry for 
them, and mills are piling up stocks at 
junction points against the time when the 
demand will pick up. 

Mills are again this week offering flour 
to the Grain Corporation for export, al- 
though there has been no indication that 
purchases will be made. Still, it was in- 
timated a week or two ago that buying in 
large quantities will be resumed shortly. 

Standard patent is quoted by city mills 
nominally at $10.50@10.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear at $8.25@8.50, and 
second clear at $6.75@7 bbl, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Millfeed prices at Minneapolis are $5 
@8 ton lower for the week. That is, mills 
that have been holding their quotations 
nominally at the recent high levels have 
dropped them, until now they are more 
in line with what others ask. There is 
very little business passing. Sellers are 
sitting tight, and offering little or noth- 
ing. It is understood that they are stor- 
ing what little surplus they have, feeling 
sure that values will again react. 

Buying at present is largely of the 
mixed-car order, with production abnor- 
mally light and little pressure on the mar- 
ket. Traders confidently expect that the 
advent of more seasonable weather will be 
followed by a sharper demand. Heavy 
snows have fallen over the Northwest in 
the last two or three days, and the tem- 
perature is now well below zero. This 
should have a marked effect on the con- 
sumption of millfeed,-and have a tendency 
to advance prices. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $41.50 
@A42 ton; standard middlings, $41.50@44; 
flour middlings, $47@50; red dog, $55@ 
56.50,—in 100-lb sacks, here. Interior 
mills are said to be discounting these 
prices at least $2 ton, but even they re- 
port sales comparatively light. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 10 were in operation Feb. 4: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C and E mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s milL 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 44,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Feb. 1, they made 171,730 
bbls of flour, against 137,245 in 1918. 
Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,115 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,755 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 1, 

receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 450 797 855 1,837 1,952 








Duluth......... 1,529 °*69 176 269 426 
Totals........ 1,979 866 1,031 2,106 2,378 
Duluth, b’d’d... eve ++» 807 156 38 
Totals........ 1,979 866 1,338 2,262 2,416 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 1, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17-1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 71,645 51,007 63,621 105,766 
Duluth ....... 86,753 *16,380 18,564: 86,025 
Totals ...... 158,398 67,387 82,185 191,791 
Duluth, D’G’d.. 2.525 coves 3,144 4,161 
Totals ...... 158,398 67,387 85,329 195,952 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Feb. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 23,832 642 12,386 13,527 16,319 

Duluth ... 25,209 *986 6,890 13,005 9,946 

Totals... 49,041 1,628 18,276 26,532 26,265 
wea 577 


Duluth, b’d’d 1,479 127 


Totals... 49,041 1,628 19,755 27,109 26,392 
*Includes Canadian. 








MILLFEED PRICE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation into the recent ad- 
vance in millfeed prices by a Senate com- 
mittee of the Minnesota legislature, men- 
tioned in this department last week, lasted 
several days. A number of millers were 
present and testified that the advance was 
justified by the then existing values on 
coarse grain and other feedingstuffs, and 
by the limited supply of and insistent de- 
mand for bran, shorts, and other mill 
offals. Figures produced by some of the 
millers went to show that they did not 
profit materially by the advance, because 
deliveries since then have largely been 
against orders taken prior to the time the 
Food Administration price limits were 
removed, 

The committee took the evidence under 
advisement, and has not as yet announced 
its decision in the matter. It was indi- 
cated that another hearing might be held 
later. 


COARSE GRAIN AND FEED BAN LIFTED 


Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, on his 
return Monday from Washington, an- 
nounced that the War Trade Board had 
removed export restrictions to all destina- 
tions on rye, barley and oats. The Grain 
Corporation at Minneapolis has therefore 
discontinued buying rye and barley. 

It is also announced that export re- 
strictions to all destinations have been 
removed on bran, middlings, barley flour, 
corn flour, rye flour, oat products, barley 
meal, corn meal and rye meal. All of 
these various products can now be sold 
direct for export, providing, of course, 
that permits for their clearance can be 
secured, Some doubt is expressed, how- 
ever, as to the possibility of securing the 
necessary permits. 


WOULD BAR TRADING IN GRAIN FUTURES 


Milling and grain interests are fighting 
a bill now before the Minnesota legisla- 
ture aimed to prohibit trading in grain 
futures. At a meeting of the Senate com- 
mittee last week, F. S. St. John, an ele- 
vator owner of Heron Lake, Minn., and 
others, testified that the passage of such 
a bill would seriously injure the interests 


of the trade, since the timate 
speculators helped to stab the market 
and took the risk of declines and advances 
which otherwise would have to be absorbed 
by the producer or the consumer. 

The fact that the Food Administration 
recently advocated trading in barley fu- 
tures to stabilize the price on that com- 
modity was cited to show that the govern- 
ment recognized the necessity of trading 
in futures. 


CAR-CLEANING ORDER QUESTIONED 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission requires terminal ele- 
vator companies to remove car linings, if 
necessary, in order to thoroughly clean 
each grain car after unloading. The or- 
der was issued as a conservation measure. 
It is felt, however, that the amount of 
grain so salvaged is not commensurate 
with the cost involved. 

The terminal manager’s office at Min- 
neapolis has requested elevator companies 
to file a weekly report with it showing the 
number of pounds of grain reclaimed 
from each car by removing linings. The 
removal of the linings frequently places 
a car in poor condition.” It has to be 
repaired before being placed in commis- 
sion again, and adds a burden which the 
Railroad Administration is desirous of 
ridding itself of. 


NORTHWESTERN LEGISLATURES AT WORK 


A bill is before the Minnesota House of 
Representatives to amend an act relating 
to the general supervision of state grain 
interests. The purpose of the amendment 
is that flour mills, elevators and ware- 
houses located at Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
or Duluth, that receive grain direct from 
farmers in less than minimum carload 
lots, be required to conform to all laws 
relating to public warehouses. 

The North Dakota. House of Repre- 
sentatives has adopted an amendment to 
the grain-grading bill so as to permit pro- 
ducers to sell grain to each other without 
first having it inspected. 

Several bills are now before the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives for consid- 
eration that pertain to the licensing of 
grain commission merchants and public 
terminal warehouses, taxation of grain 
elevators and warehouses, and increasing 
taxes on grain in elevators and ware- 
houses. 

A measure has been introduced in the 
North Dakota legislature making it a mis- 
demeanor to smoke in flour mills and ele- 
vators. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The posted receipts of wheat at Min- 
neapolis for the last three days have 
totaled only 19 cars. This is the result of 
the embargo placed Friday last. Mill- 
ing inquiry, however, is light. Today $2.26 
was bid for -No. 1 dark wheat. One or 
two cars to arrive were offered at $2.27. 
Ordinary No. 1 northern was offered at 
$2.24, and a car of No. 4 sold at $2.16. 

Elevator companies are offering a lit- 
tle wheat ex-elevator at government basis, 
but the demand is insignificant. 


BARLEY AND RYE TO BE EXPORTED 


Frank L. Carey, of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, announced today that of the stocks 
of barley and rye held by the government 
in Minneapolis about 1,500,000 bus are to 
be exported immediately. Vessel room 
for the grain has been provided for. 
It is intimated that this is the forerunner 
of heavy export shipments of coarse grain 
to Europe. 


AN EXPENSIVE BREAD LAW 


The following has been introduced into 
the Minnesota Senate, and has been re- 
ferred to a committee for action: 

“Section 1. Whoever manufactures for 
sale, offers for sale, sells, delivers, or has 
in his possession with intent to sell or 
deliver, any bread which is not properly 
branded or labeled, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

“Sec. 2. The brand or label by this act 
required shall be securely attached to each 
loaf of bread article, and shall contain in 
plain print in the English language a true 
statement of the material and the per- 
centage of each thereof used in the manu- 
facture of such bread. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage.” 

If passed, this means that every Toles 
will have to have a label on his bread, 
telling what it contains. This will mean 
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considerable expense and troublé, and” is 
not considered by bakers as essential. The 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board believes 
that it would be well for bakers to get in 
touch with their representatives and sen- 
ators, urging them to vote against the 
passage of the act. 

The Service Board has appointed. a 
legislative committee composed of George 
H, Filbert and L. H. Day, of Minneap- 
olis, and J. McCarthy, of St. Paul. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLERS ORGANIZE 


A number of millers from southern 
Minnesota, located on and south of the 
Hastings & Dakota division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, as far 
west as Aberdeen, S. D., and east to La 
Crosse, Wis., are meeting in Minneapolis 
today to perfect an organization similar 
to the Southwestern Millers’ League. A 
permanent secretary, who is versed in 
traffic matters, will look after the joint 
interests of the members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Millers are present from Montevideo, 
Fairfax, Hastings, Cannon Falls, Lake 
City, Austin, Montgomery, Morristown, 
Faribault, New Prague, Janesville, Mar- 
shall, Waseca, Springfield, Mankato, Red 
Wing, Appleton, anu New Ulm, Minn., 
La Crosse, Wis., and Watertown, S. D. 


It was decided to incorporate under 
the name “Southern Minnesota Mills,” and 
to make the headquarters Minneapolis, at 
which point the permanent secretary will 
be located. 

‘Mills already enrolled represent a daily 
capacity of 40,000 bbls. An effort will be 
made to bring this up.to 50;000. 

A.’ L. Goetzmann, of La Crosse, was 
elected president; George M. Palmer, of 
Mankato, vice-president, and H. L. Beech- 
er, of New Ulm, treasurer. Harry C. 
Wilson, of Chicago, was chosen as secre- 


tary. Mr. Wilson, who was formerly agent - 


in Minneapolis for the Pennsylvania 
Lines, but is now connected with the Brit- 
ish Shipping Ministry, was unable to state 
definitely whether-or not he could secure 
his release from -his present position in 
order to accept the appointment. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT EMBARGO 


The Grain Control Committee at Min- 
neapolis has placed an absolute embargo 
against wheat here and at St. Paul, effec- 
tive Jan. 31. 

The reason assigned for this action is 
that the terminal elevators here have been 
unable to promptly handle grain arriv- 
ing from the country, and that 50 to 100 
cars of wheat have been carried over daily, 
with demurrage accruing. The Grain 
Control Committee states that it is pre- 
pared to bring in all the wheat that the 
mills can take care of, just as soon as the 
congestion at the elevators has passed. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Johnson Feed Co., of Creston, Iowa, 
is retiring from business. 

The mill at Glenham, S. D., has been 
closed for an indefinite period. 

Linseed oil meal has declined to $60 ton, 
Minneapolis basis, with demand light. 

. H.C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., is at Bellair, 
Fla. 

E. R. Barber, president of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is at Seabreeze, 
Florida, 

All of the Pillsbury mills at Minneap- 
olis closed Sunday morning, to remain idle 
until at least Wednesday. 

Robert P. Sellew, of the feed depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was 
a Minneapolis visitor Friday and Satur- 
day last. ; . 

Colder weather has had a beneficial ef- 
fect on the demand for coarse grains, and 
prices in the last two days have advanced 
1@3ec bu. 

John H. MacMillan, president of the 
Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, expects 
to leave within a week for California with 
his family. 

It now looks as though the Non-Parti- 
san League’s programme for state-owned 
flour mills and elevators will be given a 
try-out in North Dakota. 

A. M. Burnett, formerly local repre- 
sentative for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. at Philadelphia, is now assistant sales- 
manager for the Crescent Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 

(Continued on page 626.) 
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BETTER FEELING ON WHEAT PRICE 


Ten days ago, and extending to the mid- 
dle of this week, millers in the Southwest 
were much disturbed about the possible 
future course of wheat prices. Inquiries 
made of grain exchanges by members of 
Congress regarding their ability to func- 
tion in a normal way if wheat were to be 
“turned loose” were taken as a basis for 
severe disturbance of mind throughout the 
industry in the Southwest. Many millers 
have large reserve stocks of wheat, and 
others contemplated increasing their hold- 
ings from Grain Corporation supplies. 
The threatening price situation was, 
therefore, a most serious matter to these 
mills. As a safeguard, many of them has- 
tened to sign the Grain Corporation price 
protection agreement submitted to mills 
last August, and, at that time, signed by 
few mills in this field. 

It need hardly be said that the whole 
situation changed instantly at the middle 
of the week, when Mr. Hoover’s cables 
from Europe and Mr. Barnes’s assurances 
to the trade that prices would be main- 
tained for the rest of the crop year were 
made public. There remains, of course, 
the puzzle as to just what will happen in 
the transition period, assuming that world 
prices will prevail after June 30; but mill- 
ers here need hardly borrow trouble on 
this score, because all of them will cer- 
tainly be freed of their wheat supplies 
by then. 

Taking account of every bushel of wheat 
in the Southwest, there is certainly no 
more than enough to supply the minimum 
trade requirements of the mills, while re- 
sumption of buying for export would 
create a question of wheat supplies rath- 
er than how to clear up the stock of any 
particular mill. 


HEAVY HARD WHEAT REQUISITIONS 
Requisitions for hard wheat made by 
mills in this zone under the invitation of 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation amounted to 7,148,400 
bus; for soft wheat the requisitions were 
2,905,200 bus. The amount of hard wheat 
available for distribution is believed to 
be nearly seven millions, while about five 
to five and a half millions of soft wheat 
are in government reserve stock here. 

No figures were given out on the total 
foe egeere for Kansas City wheat from 
mills outside this grain zone, but it is 
understood that orders filed by mills at 
St. Louis and generally throughout cen- 
tral states a eastern territory were 
very large. It is further stated that the 
Grain Corporation officials here favor dis- 
tribution exclusively to mills in the South- 
west, but that higher officials of the cor- 
poration are disposed to favor a certain 
distribution to mills elsewhere in the 
country. 

It is now generally understood that all 
of the government wheat here will be sold 
and loaded out at once. In that event, 
mills which have ordered government 
wheat are likely to receive the full amount 
of their orders, providing the grain is dis- 
tributed exclusively in the Southwest. If 
a part is apportioned to outside mills, 
the amount received by mills in this field 
will be proportionately reduced. 

The statement is made at the offices of 
the Grain Corporation that the loading 
out of the wheat will be accomplished as 


quickly as ible, with a promise that 
all of the wheat will be tendered to mills 
within 30 days. Elevator and railway 
men differ as to whether or not, as a pure- 
ly practical operating matter, this can 
be accomplished so quickly. 





Meanwhile the eagerness of mills for 
these new supplies of wheat is tempered 
by the present sluggish demand for flour 
and the uncertainty regarding future 
prices. With this wheat sent to interior 
mills out of Kansas City on the basis 
of freight prepaid to the mill, it repre- 
sents a very high cost, and would hardly 
be available for grinding to supply trade 
in any district where flours from the 
Northwest come into competition. 


FLOUR TRADE SLUGGISH 


Flour trade remains exceedingly slug- 
gish. Millers say that all reports from 
buyers and salesmen tell of substantial 
stocks still unabsorbed, and echo a feeling 
of doubt about taking on new supplies in 
any event until the future of government 
price action is made wholly clear. Some 
millers believe that the statements issued 
by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes at the 
middle of the week, giving complete as- 
surance of sustained high prices on the 
rest of the crop year, will operate to re- 
store confidence among flour distributors. 

Meanwhile, the continued high price at 
which cash wheat is held and the lack of 
firmness in feeds combine to give a certain 
firmness to flour values in spite of the 
slack demand. Standard straights are 
held at $9.50 and upward, bulk, Kansas 
City, with patents 50c higher, and best 
patents for cotton sack trade quoted at 
up to $10.50, sacked. 

Feed, although in limited production, 
is not more than steady in price, on a 
basis of $42@43 per ton, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wheat shows more day-to-day variation 
than the assumed general stability of the 
market situation seems to justify. Early 
in the week, the cash market ‘exhibited 
substantial strength, but prices receded 
later, principally on the assurance of free 
supplies to mills at the government re- 
lease basis of $2.30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOK, coccrddsocccrcccre 37,000 45 
EMSt WEEK ceccccsccscscecs 43,500 53 
FORE OBO coccccccsccscccce 63,700 77 
TWO years AGO ...eeseseees 58,900 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 392,370 232,120 59 
Last week ....... 413,970 306,204 73 
Year ago ......65 284,970 221,890 77 
Two years ago... 293,520 176,948 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,642 bbls this week, 4,100 last week, 
18,228 a year ago and 4,655 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business good, 18 fair, and 42 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 12,778 bbls, representing 53 per cent 
of activity, compared with 10,038, or 41 
per cent, last week. 


MILLERS DISCUSS ENFORCEMENT RULES 


About 150 millers attended a special 
meeting of the» Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Kansas City, Monday, Jan. 27. 
L. E. Moses, president of the league, pre- 
sided. 

The day was entirely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the auditing of mill accounts 
under the Milling Division plan of mill 
control on the last crop year. In a state- 
ment covering the action of the meeting, 
issued Tuesday by C. V. Topping, secre- 


& 





tary of the | e, the following was in- 
corporated a the ponte of the meeting: 

“It was the unanimous opinion of the 
millers present that the only basis of 
audit that was fair and just was the 
strict interpretation of the rules, regula- 
tions, bulletins and information issued by 
the former Milling Division during its 
legal existence in the control period.’ 

The interpretation of the rules adopted 
by the Milling Division at its meeting at 
Chicago Dec. 5, was accepted as the 
fundamental basis for the audit and check 
of mills. 

The following resolution was also adopt- 
ed and given out for publication: 

“If any mill sees fit to accept the Taus- 
sig committee requirement of no allow- 
able income and excess profits tax to be 
accounted for as an expense item, and 
such mill has inadvertently made excess 
profits over the allowable 25c per bar- 
rel on flour and 50c per ton on feed, any 
amount of such excess profit that is re- 
flected in the tax return rendered or paid 
out of income to the Internal Revenue 
department should be considered as a 
partial payment to the Food Adminis- 
tration, leaving adjustment of such de- 
duction to be settled between the Food 
Administration and the Internal Revenue 
department.” 


KANSAS LEGISLATURE ON WARPATH 


The Barrier bill is the name of a pro- 
posed new law which went through the 
Kansas House of Representatives last 
week without a dissenting vote. The bill 
gives authority to the attorney general 
and to the public attorney of any county 
in the state to initiate proceedings against 
any one presumed to be guilty of “profi- 
teering.” It is, according to its pro- 
ponents, especially aimed at meat pack- 
ers, flour millers and sellers of road ma- 
terials. 

Under its provisions any county attor- 
ney may file charges against a miller and 
force him to display his books and rec- 
ords to defend himself against accusa- 
tion of making improper profits. Indi- 
cations are that the bill will pass the 
Kansas senate, in which event it will un- 
doubtedly be signed by Henry J. Allen, 
of Wichita, recently inaugurated gov- 
ernor of Kansas. 


ENFORCEMENT OFFICE INACTIVE 


It is stated that the local office of the 
Enforcement Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, under charge of Special 
Agent Stewart, is comparatively inactive 
in the matter of checking accounts of 
southwestern millers. A few auditors are 
in the field, but practically all settle- 
ments are in suspense because of the lack 
of a final determination of the precise 
rules to govern various factors upon 
which millers and the Enforcement Di- 
vision are not in agreement. The state- 
ment is made that the revisions in rules 
and auditing practice made within the 
past few weeks may necessitate a practi- 
cal re-audit of the records of many mill- 
ers. 

Meanwhile, many millers in this field 
have received what they regard as their 
final audit and clearance. This is espe- 
cially the case with a substantial number 
whose profits were quite within the per- 
mitted limits, and many of these have re- 
ceived formal notice that their cases are 
regarded as closed. 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of concerns, including several of large 
capacity and trade importance, whose 
audits are incomplete, and whose records 
involve points of major importance in 
which they are unwilling. to concede the 
Enforcement Division view. 


SALINA’S NEW LEADERSHIP 


With the starting of the new mill of 
the Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, last week, that town assumes a po- 
sition of leadership in milling capacity 
in Kansas and the Southwest, outside of 
Kansas City. 

With the early completion of the new 
mill of the Shellabarger company at Sa- 
lina, the rated capacity of mills there 
will stand as follows: 


H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co....... 1,800 bbls 
Robinson. Milling Co.......... 1,500 bbis 
Shellabarger Mill & Elev. Co...2,000 bbls 
Weber Flour Mills Corp....... 1,500 bbls 
Western Star Mill Co......... 1,000 bbls 

DORE ivvaiibistiatecrdatue & 7,800 bbls 


The capacity of mills at Wichita, count- 


515 
ing the recent increase to 2 bbls in 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. plant, is 6400 


bbls, while Topeka, with six mills, has a 
capacity of 5,400. . 
Mills on the Kansas side of the state 
line at the Kansas City terminal have a 
total capacity, counting the addition to 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., plant 
under construction, of 11,500 bbls, and 
those of Kansas City as a whole, includ- 
ing the suburb of Independence, of 17,000. 


SMALL WHEAT ARRIVALS 


Receipts of wheat at this terminal in 
the month of January were 1,238 cars. 
Only in two we out of the previous 10, 
in 1918, with a total of 722 cars, and 
1912, with 891, was less wheat received 
here in the month of January. Receipts 
for the month just closed were less than 
half the 10-year January average, which 
is 2,666 cars. 

January corn receipts were 3,593 cars, 
the largest of any January in-10 years, 
save in 1914, when receipts amounted to 
3,773. 

“PROTEST GRAIN CONTROL BILL 


Acting on the basis of press dispatehes 
describing the grain control bill said to 
have been written by Judge Glasgow, of 
the Food Administration, and introduced 
in Congress last week, millers in the 
Southwest are wiring their representa- 
tives in Congress vigorously protesting 
against any such form of sweeping con- 
trol of the trade. The assumption is gen- 
eral, however, that no such legislation 
will pass, and that a simpler form of 
making good the government guaranty of 
the wheat price will be adopted. 

NOTES 

John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., spent the week call- 
ing on the company’s trade at central 
states market centers. 

The Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, is adding new boilers and 
will make changes and additions to its 
milling equipment to increase its capac- 
ity to a full 500 bbls per day. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, which built four concrete wheat 
storage tanks coincident with the build- 
ing of its 1,200-bbl mill, began work this 
week on the construction of six addi- 
tional tanks. Later on 10 more tanks will 
be built. 

Sergeant C. B. Moore, who has becn in 
the-Ordnance Department at Camp Trav- 
is, Texas, has been discharged from the 
army and has accepted the position of 
assistant sales-manager for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. He assumed 
his duties this week. 

Fire which started the morning of Jan. 
18 in a nearby seed house, spread to the 
plant of the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Damage estimated at $7,000 
to $8,000 was done to the mill and eleva- 
tor and a supply of flour and feed on 
track. The loss was fully covered by 
insurance. 

W. E. Carr, of the Monarch Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, acsempantedl by 
Mrs. Carr, is spending several weeks in 
the Southeast. H. A. Sawyer, sales-man- 
ager of the same company, will accom- 
pany his family to the Pacific Coast this 
week, and, after a fortnight’s vacation, 
will spend a month velting his trade in 
that field before returning home. 

Resolutions protesting against recent 
rulings of the United States Railroad 
Administration governing switch tracks, 
inspection of grain and loss of grain in 
transit were adopted at a meeting of the 
grain dealers of northern Kansas and 
southern Nebraska at Atchison, Kansas, 
on Jan. 27. Certain provisions, it was: al- 
leged, force the shipper to pay the entire 
cost of construction and maintenance of 
switch tracks. Similar resolutions were 
adopted at a meeting of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association in the Hutchinson 
district recently. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“De-pend-on,” and eagle, sprays of wheat 
and shield; No. 113,293. Owner, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New Prague, Minn. Used 
on wheat flour, barley flour, rye flour, corn 
meal, corn flour, and rolled oats. 

“Silk Stocking”; No. 1187514. Owner, J. 
J. Rogers & Sons, Tupelo, Miss. Used-on rice 
and wheat flour. ‘ 

“Castilla”; No. 114,318. Owner, Holt & 
Co., New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Carboshel”; No, 113,625%. Owner, Rock- 
field Products Co., Milwau Used 
on limestone-rock chicken f 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills, for the week ending Feb. 1, 
was estimated at 14,500 bbls, or 52 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 15,250 bbls, or 
56 per cent, last week, 15,250, or 56 per 
cent, in 1918, and 21,500, or 78 per cent, in 
1917. 

There is more confidence in the flour 
market today than at any time in recent 
weeks. Apprehension is felt, however, as 
to what might happen in Washington; a 
sudden change, through the enactment of 
some adverse bill in Congress, would seri- 
ously disturb the situation in the flour 
business. The trade here has read all news 
from Washington, including the inter- 
view with Julius Barnes, with deep inter- 
est, but the average buyer has not con- 
vinced himself yet that, if he bought flour 
as he has done in ordinary times, there 
might not be a possible slip-up somewhere 
and a loss of 50c@$2 bbl over night. 

On the other hand, some of the mills, 
judging by their wires and communica- 
tions to the trade here, feel assurance that 
they are safe in holding their wheat and 
manufacturing flour; they have urged 
buyers to resume trading. 

Milling capacity throughout the country 
seems to be far below normal, and, if low 
quotations on flour are any sort of crite- 
rion, the average miller is keen for busi- 
ness, especially in the Northwest and 
Southwest. 

Had millfeeds held firm, flour quota- 
tions would show a greater decline than 
they have within the week, but bran has 
gone off to as low a point as $42 per ton, 
Chicago, in 100-lb sacks, whereas buyers 
here were paying $51@52 some two or 
three weeks ago. - Ninety-five per cent 
patents from Minnesota and the Dakotas 
are to be had freely at $10.10@10.40, 
sacks, and $10.20@10.50 for 95 per cent 
flour from the Southwest. 

The trade is anxious for the Grain Cor- 
poration to resume buying flour for ex- 
port. The corporation has not made any 
such purchases for six or eight weeks; 
meanwhile the freight situation in the 
East has improved, and the trade is in- 
clined to believe that bids will be accepted 


either on next Tuesday or the following 


week. 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SITUATION 


Some interesting features with regard 
to the supply and demand of soft wheat 
flour have developed since the government 
ceased buying the war crackers that were 
made in vast quantities in the shops of 
Chicago. With practically no notice, all 
contracts were canceled; or, rather, the 
government ceased purchasing crackers 
ego in tin cans, from firms using as 

igh as 600 to 900 bbls of flour daily and 
employing 400 to 500 girls and women 
for soldering cans and packing them for 
shipment. Several of the larger cracker 
manufacturers of Chicago believed that 
the demand for their product would con- 
tinue for some time, and, in consequence, 
purchased a great deal of soft wheat flour. 
It.is said that two of the larger concerns 
have in their warehouses or storerooms 
greater quantities of soft wheat flour than 
at any time during their history. This 
business with the government was very 
satisfactory while it lasted, but the large 
resulting accumulation of flour is slowly 
and with difficulty being worked off. It 
is possible today to buy soft wheat flour 
from mills in southern Illinois, though not 
to any — extent, around $9.20@9.90, 
bulk. from some of the Missouri 


mills for cracker use is held at $10.40@ 
10.65 in jutes. 


FLOUR MEN IN IMPORTANT MEETING 


Flour men in attendance at a meeting 
of the Flour Men’s Club Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 30, at the Great Northern Hotel, 
took more interest in future activities of 
the club than they have in a long time. 
Owing to losses from bad accounts, and 
for other reasons, the members voted that 
from now on they would make delivery of 
flour to the trade in less than carload lots, 
with not to exceed ten days’ delivery. In 
other words, they aim to avoid carrying 
heavy stocks, and to prevent small buyers 
from hanging up orders unduly on small 
lots. On carloads 30 days’ would be per- 
mitted. 

Another item of business which is of 
great importance to the trade here was the 
naming of a committee to draft and put 
into effect a uniform purchase flour con- 
tract, and also a committee to draft and 
procure the adoption of a uniform sales 
contract supplementary to the federation 
contract. Buyers feel, so they claim, that 
millers have a contract that is rather 
biased and leans toward the miller. 

President John E. Stephan is to appoint 
a committee within the next two or three 
days to watch the activities of Congress 
in dealing with the wheat price guaranty. 

The action determined upon in the meet- 
ing Thursday night’is: to be communi- 
cated to the officers of flour men’s 
clubs in other cities, in the hopes that 
their co-operation may be enlisted in 
eliminating some of the abuses of the 
trade. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Franklin Mac- 
Veagh & Co., and Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
the two latter being wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants, were admitted to 
membership. It was notable that, of the 
25 flour men in attendance, 20 were actual 
buyers, and five were brokers. 


JOSEPH P. GRIFFIN RESIGNS 
Joseph P. Griffin, former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, has offered 
his resignation as chairman of the wheat 
committee, but the board of directors has 
declined to accept it. Mr. Griffin’s action 
developed from differences of opinion be- 
tween himself and President L. F. Gates 
upon plans for re-opening the wheat mar- 
ket. Mr. Gates has been in Washington 
since Jan. 8, in connection with this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Griffin’s committee made a report 
to the board of directors on Wednesday, 
embodying his ideas as to re-opening the 
market. The board acted favorably on 
the report, and -it was decided that Mr. 
Griffin should head a committee to go to 
Washington at once. President Gates was 
notified by telephone, but expressed the 
opinion that it was best for the board not 
to go on record as favoring any decided 
plan before its committee reached Wash- 
ington. He requested the directors to re- 
scind their action, and this was done at 
a special meeting on Thursday. This dis- 
pleased Mr. Griffin and he resigned, but 
the directors decided that they would not 
accept his resignation, hoping that he 
would change his mind. They appointed a 
committee which left for Washington on 
Thursday and Friday. It was composed 
of H. N. Sager, vice-president, T. E. 
Cunningham, W. H. Perrine, R. G. Chand- 
ler, Adolph Kempner, E. F. Rosenbaum, 
Edward Andrew, H. A. Foss and J. Ralph 
Pickell. Mr. Griffin declined to go to 
Washington. 

The directors passed resolutions favor- 
ing the maintenance of the $2.26 guaranty 
for wheat and indorsed the plan of James 
Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., pro- 
viding for re-opening trading with cer- 
tain restrictions. Mr. Bell favors a 
world’s market, and, in case of undue de- 
pression of values he would have the gov- 
ernment become a buyer of wheat to sta- 


bilize the market and prevent depression 
in the value of other grains. e 


NOTES 

Chicago Board of Trade. memberships 
are $6,675 net to the buyer. 

A concern in Idaho, producing quite a 
quantity of potato flour, has been offer- 
ing it to bakers in this market on a basis 
of 9c lb. 

B. A. Eckhart,-president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., will leave Chicago 
next Wednesday for a six weeks’ vacation 
in California. 

Deliveries on February contract Satur- 
day were 5,000 bus corn, 252,000 bus oats 
and 30,000 bus barley. They went to 
shipping houses. 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is in from 
the eastern markets, having passed 
through Chicago Thursday, Jan. 30. 

There is a rumor that a large corn mill- 
ing plant in this territory may shortly be 
converted into a wheat mill, or at least a 
large part of its equipment rearranged 
for wheat products. 

Max Hauser, one of the principals of 
the Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., was in Chicago early this week on his 
way to Washington, D. C. He was ac- 
companied as far as Chicago by M. W. 
Hunt, the company’s mill superintendent. 

Richard S. Lyon, of the old commis- 
sion firm of Merrill & Lyon, who joined 
the Chicago Board of Trade over 40 years 
ago, has posted his membership for trans- 
fer. Mr. Lyon has been in poor health 
for several years and unable to attend to 
business. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago the latter part of the week, and 
was surprised to find the trade here so 
pessimistic. He said buyers were far 
more disturbed over future business than 
in any market he has visited. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Peoria distillers to start the four big 
houses there and at Pekin on a new process 
of making corn syrups, gluten feed, and 
starch. Expectations are that 2,500 men 
will be employed. The Majestic distil- 
lery is about ready to operate, and the 
Atlas, Great Western, and Globe will soon 
be. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Feb. 1.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
9,400 bbls this week, representing 52 per 
cent of capacity. The previous week 
mills with the same capacity turned out 
2,500, or 14 per cent; a year ago mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 turned out 56 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 1,000, compared with noth- 
ing last week and 5,000 last year. No 
corn flour production. 

Millers report no particular improve- 
ment in the flour situation this week, but 
indications point to better demand short- 
ly. Inquiries are coming in from dif- 
ferent sections, but the heavy stocks all 
over the country are a serious drawback 
to any good business for the time being. 
Millers have made offers to the Grain Cor- 
poration, and although up to the present 
they have received no orders, they are 
expecting business from that quarter very 
soon. The weaker tone in the millfeed 
prices has had the effect of keeping flour 
prices steady. Spring patents were quot- 
ed at $10.50@11, in cotton. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
fancy clears but practically no demand 
for second clear. Millers have been able 
to sell the better grades, but are obliged 
to run the low grades into feed. First 
clear was quoted at $9.40@9.60, cotton. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for Kansas patent. Bakers are 
loaded up and are anxious to reduce 
stocks before making new purchases. 
They are cleaning up rapidly on 100 per 
cent flour, and say that future purchases 
will be made for the better grades of 
flour. Kansas patent was quoted at $10 
@10.25, cotton. 

There was very little demand for rye 
flour. One mill was in operation part 
time filling a few orders that have come 
in over a period of two weeks. Inquiry 
has dropped out completely this week; 
millers have bought but little cash rye, 
and have light stocks on hand. Prices 
were submitted to the Grain Corporation 
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again this week, but no business resulted. 

gures were ‘held’ at *$8.50@8.60 for 
white, $7.75@8° for straight, and $6.25@ 
6.75 for dark, in cotton, a 

Corn millers‘ report no change in the 
demand. for corn flour. Mills were not 
operating, and stocks on hand are‘ ample 
for any trade that wants flour at presént. 
There was a fairly good demand for pack- 
age goods, pancake flour, ahd breakfast 
foods. Corn flour was .quoted at- $3.75, 
in cotton 100’s, There was a slight im- 
provement in the demand for corn meal; 
inquiries were more numerous than for 
some time past. Prices were quoted at 
$3.55, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was dull, and hard to sell ex- 
cept in mixed cars. Shippers were out 
of the market most of the time, and 
bought only what they had orders for. Of- 
ferings from northwestern country mills 
were fairly liberal, but not in such vol- 
ume as a week ago. The best demand is 
from the central states, but shippers re- 
port a few sales to the East. Most of 
the bids received, however, are too low for 
acceptance for prompt shipment. Hom- 
iny feed was dull and lower, the demand 
having fallen off sharply in the past two 
weeks. Mills had considerable sold, but 
are about cleaned up on old orders. 

The state trade in millfeed was light, 
and country dealers bought sparingly; 
some dealers claim they still have a mod- 
erate amount of low-priced feed on hand 
and have been using considerable bar- 
ley and oats for feed. Screenings were 
dull and neglected, even the best grades 
being hard to sell. 


NOTES 


Stoffel & Brach, flour and feed dealers, 
Racine, Wis., have disposed of the busi- 
ness to Wigley & Co., Racine. 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: , 


wheat, 2.918.865 bus; corn, 69,209 bus; 
oats, 1.398.245 bus; barley, 2,145,702 bus; 
rye, 1,873,699 bus. 


The new plant of the Stratton-Ladish 
Milling Co. will be in operation next week 
for the manufacture of feed. The rye and 
wheat mill will be operated as soon as 
completed, which will be about March 1. 


Until further notice the Milwaukee 
Grain Control Committee will issue per- 
mits by wire for all applications cover- 
ing shipments of corn, oats and barley 
from country points to the Milwaukee 
market. 


A cablegram has been received by 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Ltd., from Major 
Paul Stern of the Atlas Bread Co., 
a brother of Major Walter Stern, that he 
expects to arrive home in Milwaukee with- 
in two or three weeks. 

President Herman Ladish and H. M. 
Stratton will represent the Milwaukee 
Chamher of Commerce at a conference of 
grain men in Washington on Sunday pre- 
paratory to a Monday hearing by the 
House agricultural committee on the gov- 
ernment grain guarantee question. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
which took under consideration, about two 
years ago, plans for the erection of a new 
exchange and office building of its own, 
may proceed with the project after the 
annual meeting to be held early in April. 
It is stated that nothing will be done in 
regard to the matter until after the in- 
auguration of the new administration. The 
declaration of war interrupted tle proj- 
ect. 

The Food Administration of Wisconsin 
has designated Milwaukee, Superior, Ash- 
land, Green Bay, Wausau, Appleton, Osh- 
kosh, Fond du Lac, Neenah, La Crosse, 
Madison, Janesville, Racine and Kenosha 
as concentration points for wheat flour 
substitutes to be sold for export to 
Europe. A. H. Melville, acting food ad- 
ministrator, has arranged to ship approx- 
imately 4,000,000 Ibs of substitutes, or 
about sixty carloads, from Wisconsin, and 
it is estimated that the sellers will receive 
in the neighborhood of $300,000. Mr. Mel- 
ville said that a considerable amount of 
barley and corn flour and corn meal 
shipped to Chicago for export had not 
been properly milled in the first instance 
under the federal regulations and there- 
fore would not be purchased by the gov- 
ernment. This flour and meal will be held 
at Chicago subject to the order of the 


shipper. 
H. N. Wirson. 
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Mills reported few inquiries for fresh 
supplies of either hard or soft wheat 
flours this week, and new business was con- 
fined to limited sales for actual needs. 
The covering of old bookings explained 
the greater part of mill operations, but 
the output is gradually decreasing, and 
millers are anxiously waiting for the 
Grain Corporation to come into the market 
again, or for an improvement in demand 
from domestic buyers. 

Prices were steady, and showed little if 
any change at the close of the week. Some 
hard and soft wheat mills anxious for 
business offered 100 per cent flour at a 
discount from ruling quotations, but ap- 
parently there is little or no demand for 
this grade, many buyers still having fair 
stocks on hand. 

Demand from the South, according to 
reports from country mills, has slackened 
again, and only a few reported a fair 
trade. One mill reported little interest 
shown, as the decline in the price of all 
products is making the distributing trade 
very cautious and conservative. 

Last week’s bright spot in the flour 
market was the keen interest shown by 
Cuba and West Indies buyers, but this 
week considerably less inquiry was re- 
ceived, and no. bookings were reported. 

Continued stagnation was complained of 
locally by both millers and dealers, and 
new business was extremely light. Job- 
bers and wholesale grocers took a few 
small lots, but most bakers are disposing 
of their present stock before taking lib- 
eral quantities of pre-war grades. Mixed- 
car and car-lot sales comprised the bulk 
of the business done. 

Nominal quotations were as follows: 
hard wheat 100 per cent, $9.90@10; soft 
wheat 100 per cent, $9.75@9.90,—jute. 
Spring wheat 100 per cent, $9.90; clear 
$8.50@9.25; second clear, $6.25@7.50,— 
jute. Rye flour, white patent $9.55, 
straight $7.95, dark $5.50. 

Wheat ‘feed prices were about steady, 
but the market was dull, with some feed 
offered by resellers. Mills, however, are 
not pressing sales, owing to the dull flour 
trade. Oat feed was scarce, but demand 
for all coarser feedstuffs was quiet and 
very little business was reported. Local 
mills sold bran to city trade in less than 
car lots at $45 and middlings at $50. 
Other sales were reported at $1@2 higher 
than this price. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Feb. 1 was 38,200, repre- 
senting 76 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 24,400, or 48 per cent, last week, 
31,050, or 62 per cent, a year ago, and 
32,150, or 64 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 47,500, repre- 
senting 61 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 52,800, or 68 per cent, last week, 
46,500, or 60 per cent, a year ago, and 
56,900, or 74 per cent, in 1917. 


THE GROWING CROP 


This week, as has been thé case through- 
out the past month, the weather was mild 
and springlike, and higher temperatures 
prevailed during the month of January 
than for many years. Also the small 
amount of precipitation has broken all 
records. However, the. growing wheat 
crop is not in urgent need of moisture, 
and reports from all sections in Missouri 
aoe southern Illinois continue very favor- 
able. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
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Excellent...Fine... Fine. ..Ex- 
cellent condition...Weather quite mild, 
conditions continue favorable...In very 
good condition...Excellent...Could not 
be better...Weather springlike, no com- 


ceived: 





barges, having a capacity of 15,000 tons, 
will leave Feb. 1. 

The Gilster Milling Co., formerly known 
as the Steeleville Milling Co.,of Steeleville, 
Ill, has moved its main office to Chester, 
Ill, and is in charge of Albert H. Gilster. 


_R. Hahn is in charge of the mill at Steele- 


ville. The company recently increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $150,000. 
John T. Milliken, millionaire chemical 
manufacturer, mining and oil operator 
and St. Louis grain broker, died at his 
home here Jan. 31, following an illness 
of two weeks. He contracted a severe 


cold, which developed into pneumonia. 
Mr. Milliken was born in Paducah, Ky., in 
1852. After completing his education in 
Kentucky, he came to St. Louis in 1879, 
and worked as a salesman for the Vic- 
toria Mills. 


Being successful as a flour 


The Late Albert H. Ismert 


The death of Corporal Albert H. Ismert, who died shortly 
after sailing for France, was reported some weeks ago in The 


Northwestern Miller. 


He was one of the five sons of Joseph J. 


Ismert, formerly president of the Pinckneyville Milling Co., 
and now president of the Des Peres Milling Co., St. Louis. Cor- 
poral Ismert had been employed in both of his father’s mills, 
and also in the Washburn-Crosby mills at Buffalo. 


plaint about condition of wheat...Fine 
... Ideal. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 


Benton (Ill,) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsvule, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, III, 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co, 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph, H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Lil. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


NOTES 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., and first vice-president of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, has fully re- 
covered from a severe attack of influ- 
enza and pneumonia, and is taking a short 
vacation in Texas. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 10,421 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for January. Stocks of flour Feb. 
1, 1919, were 73,600 bbls, compared with 
93,900 on Jan. 1, 1919, and 51,738 on Feb. 
1, 1918. 

Announcement was made on the floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange this week that 
the government barge line will resume 
service to New Orleans, and the first three 


salesman in the employ of Alexander 
H. Smith, he went into the grain business 
for himself, and has been a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange for many years. 
He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 5-7, and President Andrews, of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, has appointed the 
following committee to represent the ex- 
change at this convention: T. B. Teasdale, 
J. L. Messmore, Marshall Hall, F. W. 
Seele, Harry A. Langenberg, Roger P. 
Annan and Charles Rippin. 


The output of six St. Louis flour mills 
for the year 1918 was 1,398,283 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,619,256 in 1917 and 1,750,686 
in 1916. Outside mills, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 1,954,- 
930 bbls in 1918, compared with 2,258,409 
in 1917 and 2,659,966 in 1916. The six St. 
Louis mills and their output in 1918, as 
reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, are as follows: 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., 345,205; Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., 585,418; Hezel Milling 
Co., 94,284; Saxony Mills, 86,748; Valier 
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Rs ag Milling Co., 238,848; Des Peres 
M g Co., 47,785. The following was 
the output of outside mills: Stanard-Til- 
ton M ing Co., 653,584; John F. Meyer 
& Sons Milling Co., 227,387; Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co,, 284,113; Sparks 
Milling Co., 473,710; J..F. Imbs Milling 
Co., 125,182; Valier w Spies Milling Co., 
181,004. 


The tentative plan for marketing the 
1919 wheat crop under the new bill pre- 
sented to Congress by the Department of 
Agriculture will be considered by repre- 
sentative grain interests before the agri- 
cultural committee of the House on Feb. 
3. President E. C. Andrews has appoint- 
ed the following to represent the interests 
of the Merchants’ Exchange at Washing- 
ton, where a conference of representatives 
from other exchanges will meet to decide 
upon plans to present to the agricultural 
committee: T. B. Teasdale, John L. Mess- 
more and F. W. Seele. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 1.—Although 
it is reported .that feed prices are declin- 
ing and that flour prices should now show 
some slight advance, mill representatives 
are still offering Kansas pre-war flours 
at $10.35@10.50 and government grade at 
$10.20@10.35, while Minnesota pre-war 
grade was offered at $10.45, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

Kansas mills quoted patents at $10.65 
@11.15, standards at $10.45@10.85, and 
straights at $10.25@10.35. 

Soft wheat patents were quoted at 
$10.60@10.90; Minnesotas, $10.45@10:75, 
with shorter patent $10.75@11.15. 

Merchants are offering some of their 
stock of 100 per cent flour regardless of 
purchase price. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 
ers as follows: corn meal, $7.50; cream 
meal, $7.70; grits, $7.75. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.40@3.75 per 100 lbs; meal, 
$3.17 @3.65. 

Bran in 100’s was quoted at $50@51 
ton, and shorts at $52@53. 

Grain inspected-since Jan. 1: wheat, 
241 cars; corn, 246; oats, 1,505; barley, 10. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,491,000 bus; 
corn, 24,000; oats, 542,000. 


* * 


Mr. Evans, representative of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co., was here this 
week. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Normal Wheat Consumption Urged 

Cuicaco, Irt., Feb, 1—Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Millers’ National Federation, 
has issued a bulletin calling attention to 
the fact that the necessity for economy in 
the use of wheat products no longer ex- 
ists, and urging that there are good rea- 
sons why the public should be encouraged 
to return to a normal consumption of 
bread and other wheat products. 

“Millers,” he says, “should encourage in- 
creased consumption of bread by having 
appear on their stationery and in all their 
advertising the slogan, ‘Eat More Bread.’ 
Emphasize the fact that world conditions 
regarding wheat have changed. Many peo- 
ple still think they are performing a 
patriotic service in limiting their con- 
sumption of bread; take means to cor- 
rect this impression, and give to your lo- 
cal newspapers, with a request that they 
publish it, correct information regarding 
the wheat situation, with particular ref- 
erence to the United States. There are 
a number of signs still standing, erected 
by the Food Administration, advocating 
economy in the use of wheat and wheat 
products; it is not desired by the Food 
Administration that these be maintained, 
and we request all millers to advise this 
office where such signs are still showing, 
giving us the local address of same, and 
we will endeavor to have the Food Admin- 
istration paint out or remove those advo- 
cating economy in the use of wheat prod- 
ucts. Where federal, state, or county 
food administrators are still inserting ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, or in any oth- 
er way advocating economy in the use of 
wheat products, let us have the evidence, 
and we feel quite sure these activities will 
be discontinued. But whatever else you 
do, see that your stationery and your ad- 
vertising bear the slogan, ‘Eat More 
Bread.’ Flour jobbers and retailers should 
respond promptly to suggestions from 
you along the same line.” 

C. H. Cuarten. 
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While there was no decided change in 
the flour market last week so far as buy- 
ers were concerned, the general tone was 
improved by the statement issued by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Grain 
Corporation, regarding the attitude of 
that organization toward the present 
wheat crop. The flour trade now feels 
that it has nothing to fear in the way of a 
sudden reduction in wheat prices, and 
therefore can proceed with at least a rea- 
sonable degree of safety. In consequence, 
there has already developed a fair inquiry 
for spot flour, and the whole situation is 
firmer. 

Stocks are still large, and therefore 
general purchasing for shipment has not 
arosranall § but holders of flour are less 
desirous of sacrificing their holdings. 
Owing to decreased feed prices, mills in 
many instances have advanced flour, so 
that the situation of 10 days ago, when 
all indications were that the market might 
fall very badly, is quite reversed. 

While the Grain Corporation again 
made no purchases, a statement issued by 
its flour department indicating that the 
question of ocean tonnage was a vital 
factor in the lack of buying activity, and 
pointing out that the establishment of the 
International Committee on Supply and 
Relief promises soon to work out a very 
definite programme, seemed to furnish a 
glint of hope. This new programme, to- 
gether with the probable call from other 
quarters for cereals and cereal products, 
it was stated, should soon change the sit- 
uation so that buying can again be done. 

te 

In strong contrast to the previous week, 
the corn market took on a much firmer 
tone, though corn products continued in 
very light demand. There is still a large 
quantity on spot, and buyers seem to have 
little or no interest, as even offers at sac- 
rifice prices produce no sales. 


Flour quotations were: spring patents, 
$10.50@10.80; first clears, .50@10; 
Kansas _ straights, $10.60@11; winter 


straights, $10@10.40; rye, $8.50@9.25,— 
all jute. 

Cream meal was quoted at $8 per bbl; 
white corn flour at $8.50, and yellow at $8. 


NOTES 
Twenty steel power boats will be added 
to the service on the New York Barge 
Canal by the Railroad Administration, 
Director General Hines announced last 
week, Bids will be asked for construc- 
tion of these boats at once. Mr. Hines 
plans to have them ready for operation 

when navigation opens in the spring. 


With reference to the controversy re- 
garding restriction of immigration, it 
might be interesting to the various labor 
organizations engaged in it ‘to note the 
large crowd of Italians storming the New 
York Custom House for permission to 
return to their native land. For over a 
week there has been a double line nearly 
a block long. 


A legislative committee is to be named 
to go over the terms of a proposed amend- 
ment to the agreement between New York 
and New Jersey, made in 1835, in order 
that plans for development of the port of 
New York can be perfected. This was 
decided last week at a conference at- 
tended by Governor Rigs of New Jersey 
and Governor Smith of New York. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
last rawr | were E. S. Rea, manager of the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., ffeyville, 
Kansas; Charles L. Roos, sales-manager 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; 
Ellsworth Huffman, manager of the corn 


department of the Standard Cereal Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Lee M. Powell, sales- 
manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; W. C. Gould, of the Theo- 
bald Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio; W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., and J. C. 
Templeton, sales-manager of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Fern. 1.—There are no 
developments in the local flour situation 
regarding any assistance from the Grain 
Corporation in relieving the trade here of 
its almost overwhelming supply of sur- 
plus flour. The trade has still hopes that 
some arrangement may be made whereby 
the government will afford some protec- 
tion to the flour trade against any ma- 
terial loss. The resolutions which were 
adopted at the meeting of seaboard flour 
receivers in New York last week have 
now been formally adopted by the flour 
clubs of each city acting independently, 
and at a meeting of the Boston Flour and 
Grain Club of Boston, held Jan. 28, unani- 
mous action was taken at a largely at- 
tended meeting. 

The flour trade has practically been told 
by the Grain Corporation that it cannot 
expect any help, it being intimated in 
effect, if not in words, that the present 
congested condition of the local market 
is due to over-speculation rather than to 
the operation of the regulations of the 
Food Administration, or the opera- 
tion of the Grain Corporation. The 
trade, however does not admit this, 
but feels that the present congest- 
ed condition of seaboard markets is due 
to the fact that the use of the grades 
of flour contained in the current stocks 
now in store was made compulsory by the 
Food Administration. The point is made 
that it was impossible to make purchases 
for speculative purposes, owing to the 
restricted basis of profits established by 
the government and the regulations pre- 
scribed to carry them into effect. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that Boston and New England now have 
more flour on hand than can possibly be 
used for some time. The result is that, 
at present, lack of confidence on the part 
of buyers seems to be the great bugbear 
of the flour trade. Consumers are fright- 
enced by the talk about the trend of prices 
towards a lower level. This, with the éx- 
cessive amount of flour on hand, has acted 
as a very effective check on business. 

Sellers find it difficult to make sales on 
new contracts, trading being only in scat- 
tering carloads here and there, taken by 
those jobbers catering to the family trade. 
The bakers are about the only ones who 
are. in the market for 100 per cent flour, 
but they, as well as distributors, appear 
to have good stocks on hand. 

The. market on soft winter wheat flours 
is firmly held, with some millers holding 
at an advance over last week. A range 
of $10.75@11.25 bbl is quoted on pat- 
ents, with straights at $10.20@10.75, the 
inside quotation being for New York state 
flours. Hard winter flours are also firm- 
ly held, short patents ranging at $11@ 
11.50 bbl, in sacks, with standard brands 
at $10.80@11. Spring patents remain 
unchanged, short patents being held at 
$11@11.25 and standard first patents at 
$10.95@11, all for shipment in sacks. 

Corn products and oatmeal are held at 
a lower range of prices, with offerings 
more liberal. White corn goods show a 
decline of 15@20e per 100 lbs, with yellow 
meal about 25c per 100 lbs lower than 
last week. Oatmeal is quoted at $4.50 
per 100-lb sack for rolled and $5.18 for 


cut and ground. 
* 


The Boston Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion held its thirty-eighth annual dinner 
this week, with an attendance of nearl 
600 members. President Edward M. 





Heustis presided. B. H. Bain, president 
of the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker of the 


on Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 1—City mills 
ground an aggregate of 8,750 bbls of flour 
this week, or 47 per cent of capacity, vir- 
tually the same as last week. Of this 
total, 7,800 bbls were spring, 700 winter, 
and 250 rye. 

Revival of flour demand and general 
improvement in the milling business 
seems nearer in point of time. However, 
there is not much support to the adage 
that coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore them, in conditions at this juncture. 

All the mills here ground this week, 
which is more than can be said in some 
quarters. Demand did not warrant the 
output. Some of the mills ground, by 
their own statement, more because they 
have an organizhtion to keep busy and 
wheat on hand, than from any real de- 
mand. While a few orders have been 
filled, it is quite likely that a good part 
of the output was stored. Of course this 
condition of affairs cannot continue in- 
definitely, and sooner or later, unless there 
comes an improvement in demand, the 
output must fall to still lower levels. 
Some of the mills have been fairly busy 
this week cleaning up their January or- 
ders, the buyers having delayed shipping 
orders until the last moment. 

Apparently demand for wheat here is 
easing off, or at least there is sufficient to 
meet all needs for the present. One Buf- 
falo firm that had 10 or 12 cars rolling, 
undertook to place a part, at least, of the 
amount here, but although price conces- 
sions were offered, according to the rep- 
resentative of the house, no wheat was 
sold to city mills. 

In all this gloom, there is a little defi- 
nite hope for relief. Millers received this 
week a copy of a circular letter sent out 
by the flour department of the Grain 
Corporation of the Food Administration, 
in which it was stated that it is expected 
that exports of flour will be resumed, and 
that the foreign demands will absorb the 
surplus of American wheat and other 
cereals by the end of the crop year. 

Millers who take this talk at face value 
believe that not only will there be a de- 
mand that will keep the mills busy, but 
with wheat selling at a premium, prices 
for flour must harden somewhat. This 
information, coupled with the recent au- 
thoritative statement that the government 
will not dump any of its wheat holdings 
on the market at bargain prices, has stim- 
ulated a new note of optimism. Of course, 
this betterment is psychological rather 
than tangible, but it will help millers to 
hold on, The dubious thing about this 
holding on is that it requires a lot of 
capital as well as grit, and meanwhile 
bargain prices that are offered in some 
quarters, perhaps to meet financial needs, 
merely make the net returns smaller with- 
out any actual increase in flour sales. 

Bakers are light buyers these days, and 
this local outlet for flour is little more 
than nominal now. Mills here are still the 
unwilling holders of considerable amount 
of flour substitutes. One firm called up 
the Buffalo office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week and inquired about the 
prospects for an early movement, but re- 
ceived the reply that lack of ship bottoms 
was responsible for the delay. No fur- 
ther definite information was obtainable. 

Appended are the principal flour quo- 
tations, but owing to the light sales they 
are rather nominal: short patents, $11@ 
11.25 bbl; first clear, $9.50@10.25; bakers’ 
patent, $10.75; 100 per cent, $11, all basis 
cotton ¥/,’s, car lots, Boston. Local job- 
bing prices are: patent, $10.50 bbl; first 
clear, $10, basis cotton 1/’s. 

What has been said about hard wheat 
flour applies in large part to the soft 
winter wheat flour trade. The market is 
dull and listless, with business about sunk 
to a jobbing basis, and prices largely nom- 
inal. The quotations are: straights, $10.15 
@10,20 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; 
straights, jobbing basis, local trade, 
$10.25. 

Trade in both graham and entire wheat 
flours has sunk to about nil, and there 
are no quotations based on actual busi- 
ness. Rye flour worked 10@15c lower 
this week, under still lighter demand, and 
it is now a case of millers seeking their 
market. The best white brands of rye 
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flour are quoted $8.40@845 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. Demand for buckwheat 
flour is slack under the continued warm 
weather. Some of the mills are cl 

out their stock, and will clean up for the 
season. It is quoted at $7.50 per 100 
pounds in small lots. 

Demand for feed continues light, with 
the tone of prices a little easier. How- 
ever, with the light output of flour there 
is no accumulation, This easing of prices 
of feed furnished another reason for a 
hardening of flour prices. The principal 
quotations are: bran, $49@53 ton, sacked, 
Boston; middlings, $52@55 ton, sacked, 
Boston. Bran is moving on a jobbing 
basis locally at $49 ton, and middlings, 
same basis, $52 ton. There is a little 
rye feed to be had. It is quoted locally 
at $50 ton. Corn meal is in light demand 
and wees on jobbing basis at $63 ton, 
sacked. 

NOTES 

The county food administration offices 
have closed their doors, and Howard T. 
Mosher, along with other county food 
administrators, has resigned. 

Backed by the New York state food 
commission and the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, a 
tractor school will open here Monday for 
the benefit of farmers, and continue all 
the week. A course of lectures, supple- 
mented by field demonstrations, will be 
given. This is the most serious attempt 
of its: kind thus far in this section to help 
growers boost production of all kinds. 
Women as well as men are eligible. 

The Co-operative Baking Society has 
purchased a site on Joseph Avenue and 
plans to erect a bakery in the early spring. 
The German bread known as pumper- 
nickel, made of a mixture of wheat and 
rye flour, will be the principal output. 
Stock is now on sale in the new venture, 
which, it is claimed, will undersell bak- 
eries that maintain present scales. The 
officers of the society, which is incorpo- 
rated, are: president, Harry Braiman; 
vice-president, Israel Pliskin; treasurer, 
Samuel Levin; secretary, Max Kaufman. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Feb. 1.—Flour was 
held higher by many mills, owing to lower 
feed and the reassurance of Mr. Barnes 
as to the price of wheat. As yet, there 
has been no trading at the advance, which 
is more nominal than real, but which was 
most welcome because it checked the 
downward tendency and thus gave the 
trade a respite from that suspense which 
is usually so indicative of impending dan- 
ger. 

Offerings were light, and confined prin- 
cipally to the northwestern product, 
which is comparatively cheap and most 
satisfactory as to quality. Some of the 
mills in this section may turn to spring 
wheat, since they find that they can buy it 
at practically what they are paying for 
soft winter. 

Springs were firmer but inactive, short 
patents closing nominally at $10.60@ 
10.75; standard brands, $10.35@10.50; 
long patents or straights, $10.10@10.25; 
first clears, $9.10@9.60; second clears, 
$7.50@8.50,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 

ulk. Some mills advanced quotations 
25c or more, others were content with 
10c up, while a few were willing to sell 
at the old figures. 

Hard winters were strong but quiet, 
with patents at the close nominally rang- 
ing $10.70@10.85; straights, $10.35@ 
10.60; first clears, $9.25@9.75,—all in 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more 
in wood or 30c less in b Some south- 
western mills said they were paying as 
much as 12c bu over the Northwest for 
wheat, but that their product was worth 
the difference. 

Soft winters were steadier but slow, 
patents nominally closing at $10.25@ 
10.65; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75,—all 
in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in b Some of the 
Ohio mills wanted all the way from $10.95 
to $12, cotton, for patent, and something 
like $10.80@11 for straight, but there was 
no difficulty in buying from other quarters 
at quotations. trade would be in a 
sad plight if it had to depend upon Ohio 
for supplies. 

Near-by straight was offered as low as 
$9.35 in second-hand 98-Ib cottons, and 
sold for as much as $9.65 in the same 
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package, which about reflects the differ- 
ence in quality. Some mills wanted up 
to $9.75, bulk, at the close. 

City mills ran lightly and reported 
trade quiet in all quarters, domestic and 
export. As to prices, they made no change 
in flour, but reduced feed $5 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 103,807 
bbls; destined for export, 78,860. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 101; number now in port, 43. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
614,170 bus—526,917 wheat and 87,253 
rye. 

Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
January,, 1919, 1,352 tons; exports, 122. 
Receipts in January, 1918, 1,595 tons; ex- 
ports, 155. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore in Janu- 
ary, 1919, 667,455 bbls; éxports, 208,899. 
Receipts in January, 1918, 291,931 bbls; 
exports, 244,385. 


The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of February are J. 
Clagett Legg, C. Howard Dorsey and J. 
Murray Wharton. 


Receipts, of grain at Baltimore in Jan- 
uary, 1919, 3,368,819 bus; exports, 2,889,- 
777. Receipts in January, 1918, 1,420,119 
bus; exports, 2,840,427. 


Traffic Bureau bulletin, Jan. 29: Insur- 
ance rates on grain in export elevators: 
wheat, $2.40; corn, $1.50; rye, $1.85; bar- 
ley, $1.15; oats, 75c. 

It is said the Corby Co., bakers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently bought 10,000 bbls 
of a well-known northwestern flour 
around $10.50, cotton. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919, 134,631 bus; 
year ago, 37,516. Range of prices this 
week, $1.25@1.40; last year, $1.98. 


President Hayward’s annual report to 
the Chamber of Commerce was regarded 
as an unusually strong and able review as 
to the business of the exchange and the 
needs of the port. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919, 1,216,904 bus; 
same period last year, 1,416,766. Range 
of prices this week, $2.26@2.374,; last 
year, $2.08@2.15. 


Charles Minnigerode, of Minnigerode & 
Co., food products brokers, and Philip H. 
Lantz, city freight agent Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, have applied for member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., cleared 
from here yesterday the Sorland, the first 
steamer sailing from Baltimore with food 
products for Norway under the Norwe- 
gian Food Commission. Her cargo com- 
prised 2,181 tons of rye and 72 tons of 
flour in bags. 


William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
in a recent address is reported to have 
predicted that the country will “get back 
into its normal swing” within six months 
after the signing of the armistice, and de- 
clared that the nation faces eight or ten 
years of “the greatest industrial activity 
ever known.” 


Visitors were John J. Stream, of J. C. 
Shaffer & Co., grain, Chicago, formerly 
chief of the Coarse Grains Section, United 
States Food Administration; J. C. Tem- 
pleton, sales-manager Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; John W. Luscombe, 
of Southworth & Co., grain and seeds com- 
mission, Toledo, Ohio. 


The new board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce organized Jan. 29 
by electing the following officers: presi- 
dent, William H. Hayward; vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar F. Richards; secretary and 
treasurer, James B. Hessong; executive 
committee, Eugene Blackford (chair- 
man), A. R. Dennis (vice-chairman), C. 


J. Landers, Frank S. Dudley and Edward © 


T. Sheil, Jr. 


Now that congress has been asked for 
the necessary appropriation to make good 
the government’s guaranty to the farmer 
of $2.20 per bu for the 1919 wheat crop, 
and that Julius Barnes, president of the 
Grain Corporation, just back from Eu- 
repe, has given assurance that there will 
be no reduction in the price of wheat on 
the present crop, it is to be hoped that all 
the mills and flour buyers of the country 
will take fresh courage. 


Baltimore is ready for the re- 


construction period pushing to the 
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front her advan as an exporting 
port, and the indications are that an out- 
come of the agitation will be the forma- 
tion of a new local exchange to be known 
as the Export Board of Trade. President 
Hayward, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is taking an active part in boosting export 
trade expansion for Baltimore, and every 
member of the Chamber is right behind 
him in the laudable undertaking. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Millers here 
continue dumpy in spite of the assurance 
of the Food Administration that the gov- 
ernment would take care of all the wheat 
at the fixed price until the end of the 
season. So far as the public is concerned, 
that announcement has had no effect, as 
the demand for flour is even less than a 
week ago, and if the truth was known the 
miller is also somewhat skeptical regard- 
ing the outcome of this change in the 
handling of the present crop of wheat 
or relieving the deplorable condition of 
the flour market. The miller seems to 
feel that he is up against it and will not 
change his. attitude until he sees some 
action on the part of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

But, nevertheless, a mighty change in 
present conditions is certain according to 
those who are on the inside. It may take 
a week and perhaps two, but it is coming. 
The wheat held here afloat in vessels since 
the close of navigation will be started 
moving towards the seaboard in a few 
days,.and the stocks of flour will also be 
taken care of. With this relief from war 
flour, and the rest of the burdensome 
stuff, there will again be a clean field for 
the miller. It is also hinted that the 
government may buy any wheat offered 
by the miller as soon as the Food Admin- 
istration gets to that point of the nego- 
tiations. 

Prices are higher here for flour today, 
and most of the millers care little whether 
they sell or not, except at the advanced 
prices. They have no sympathy for the 
price-cutters who fell over each other in 
their greed to do business, and are now 
not oversupplied with wheat. 

It would be useless to attempt selling 
flour, as the trade is loaded, and the 
result was a small run this week, with 
every prospect of less next week. 

Clear flour is almost unsalable at a 
decline of 15@20c per bbl under last 
week. Rye flour continues dull and prices 
are lower. There will be no improvement 
until the bakers have cleaned up their 
holdings. Graham flour is entirely neg- 
lected. 

With a $4 break in millfeeds, buyers 
started to take hold and the mills sold all 
they had on hand and could have accepted 
orders for considerable more. The low 
level has been reached, in the opinion of 
the mills here, and any new business will 
have to be done at higher prices. It ap- 
pears that there was a thorough cleaning 
up of all kinds of feeds, including red 
dog flour. 

Corn meal coarse feed is very slow, even 
at the sharp decline in prices, and it is 
evident the trade has no confidence in the 
market. 

Barley feeds are not moving to any 
extent, and prices are easy. Hominy feed 
is dull and lower; gluten feed quiet and 
unchanged. Oil meal is offered by resell- 
ers at $60, while the mills are holding for 
$63, track, Buffalo. Cottonseed meal in 
liberal supply, and held at previous prices. 

Buckwheat is dull and freely offered at 
$2.50, 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat flour is weak and demand light. 
The asking price is $6 per 100 lbs, in small 
paper sacks, delivered Buffalo. 

Rolled oats is lower and the demand 
very light. Oat hulls, reground, were sold 
at $25 ton, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 97,550 bbls, representing 58 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 146,- 
500, or 88 per cent, last week, 155,600, 
or 93 per cent, a year ago, 103,250, 
or 63 per cent, in 1917, 135,100, or 81 per 
cent, in 1916, 130,500, or 95 per cent, in 
1$15, and 113,200, or 82 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 


Farmers in this state are beginning to 
claim that the present unseasonable 
weather has injured their wheat. 


The open winter continued until yes- 


terday, when lower temperatures were re- 
ported all over this state, and a change 
to still lower is predicted. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are about 27,600,000 bus, compared with 
7,446,000 bus a year ago. In 1917 there 
were 16,950,000 bus in store and afloat. 

The predictions now are that the big 
grain t in the outer harbor will be 
cleaned up before April 1, when contracts 
for holding for winter storage expire. 
Vesselmen usually get the fidgets about 
this time of the year. 

Food Administrator Stafford closed his 
office yesterday. His last official action 
was to recommend that the Buffalo license 
of Armour & Co. be revoked for several 
alleged violations of the food rules, fol- 
lowing the refusal of the company volun- 
tarily to contribute $5,000 worth of milk 
to the needy children of France. 

The bill Y pimen, in Congress which 
would provide money for investigating a 
plan to widen and deepen the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence River, so as 
to give a deep-sea waterway, has stirred 
up Buffalo commercially. This project 
would, it is claimed, oe the barge canal 
out of business, and Buffalo off the map, 
as far as the lake route is concerned. 

E. Banoasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetput, Pa., Feb. 1.—The flour 
market during the early part of the week 
was very dull, with an unsettled under- 
tone, but the statement on Thursday by 
the president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation that there would be 
no impairment during the present crop 
year of flour prices dependent upon the 
guaranteed price for wheat caused a bet- 
ter feeling, and there is more confidence 
in the market at the close. There is not 
much doing, however, as local jobbers 
and bakers are well supplied for near 
wants and not disposed to add to their 
stocks. 

Rye flour is in ample supply, while de- 
mand is light. Barley flour is very dull. 
Buyers are showing scarcely any interest 
in corn products, and offerings on the spot 
are more than equal to requirements. Of- 
ferings from the mills are not particularly 
heavy, as many of them have shut down. 


NEW COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


C. Herbert Bell, president of the 
Quaker City Flour Mills, was on Tuesday 
chosen president of the Commercial Ex- 
change at the annual election, succeeding 
L. G. Graff, who declined to be a candi- 
date for re-election. Horace Kolb was 
elected vice-president, and E. H. Price 
treasurer. Directors were for two years: 
Louis G. Graff, F. Marion Hall, Hubert 
J. Horan, William M. Richardson, Wil- 
liam B. Stites and Winfield S. Woodward. 

Mr. Graff, in presenting the sixty-fifth 
annual report of the exchange, called at- 
tention to the Liberty Bond subscription 
of the members, amounting to more than 
$5,000,000, and also to the War Chest con- 
tribution of $50,000. The need of in- 
creased grain elevator facilities here was 
emphasized. 

At a meeting of the directors, on Thurs- 
day, A. B. Clemmer was re-elected secre- 
tary and Lorenzo J. Riley assistant sec- 
retary. 

Committees to serve for the ensuing 
year: grain, George M. Warner, James L. 
King, Arthur C. Harvey, Levi G. West, 
Morris F. Miller, Walter K. Woolman, 
Philip R. Markley; flour, Hubert J. 
Horan, Charles H. Stone, George Seibert, 
Sydney D. Conwell, Fred D. Baker; seeds, 
W. I. Brocklehurst, Clarence A. Neal, 
John W. Koch, Charles G. Alexander, G. 
Wilbur Taylor, Jesse Sharpless; trans- 
portation, George M. Richardson, Hubert 
J. Horan, William M. Richardson, James 
L. King, M. F. Baringer, George G. Om- 
erly, Frank K. Miller; information and 
statistics, Winfield S. Woodward, Frank 
M. Rosekrans, William B. Stites, Samuel 
S. Daniels, Howard F. Brazer, Thomas 
W. Ruggie, William P, Brazer, Jr; river 
and harbor, David McMullin, Jr., Robert 
Morris, Walter F. Hagar, P. Fendall 
Young, Watson W. Walton. 

NOTES 

The William Freihofer Baking Co. has 
been chartered, ‘with $800,000 capital. 

Fenimore Bros., grain and feed mer- 
chants of Mount oly, N. J., have ap- 

lied for niembership in the Commercial 


xchange. 
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The Evans ae Co., eresage 
has filed suit against Daniel Gritz, of this 
city, to recover $235, alleged to be due 
for hominy. 

Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change during the week were Morris Tip; 
of the Tipp Milling Co., Chicago, and D. 
M. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- + 
ton, flour millers, Minneapolis. 

The Red Star Line will resume sailin, 
from Philadelphia on Feb. 20, when 
new steamship Rogier, 5,552 tons, is 
scheduled to sail for Antwerp. This an- 
nouncement was made on Thursday by 
P. F. Young, manager in this city of the 
International Mercantile Marine. 

Declaring that the nation should not be 
permitted to suffer again the condition 
which confronted it upon entering the 
great war, when it was forced to depend 
almost wholly on foreign shipping for the 
handling of its over-sea commerce, Emil 
P. Albrecht, president of the Philadelphia 
Bourse, makes a vigorous appeal for sup- 
port by Congress of the movement now 
under way for the development of an effi- 
cient American marine. 


Samuet S. Daniets. 





Coarse Grain Division Closed 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, has closed his office in hehe ey. om 
and says there is no more work for him 
to do. The restrictions are being removed 
as fast as possible, and the desire of the 
Food Administration is to have business 
returned to a pre-war basis. He does not 
look for an increase in export of coarse 
grains, as tonnage is not available. He ex- 
pects to be back in the grain trade inside 
of a month. 





Oriental and Southern Rates 


The freight rates per ton of 2,240 lbs 
to certain destinations for February load- 
ing, as announced by the United States 
Shipping Board through the New York 
office, are as follows: 


Australia and Africa— 
Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne... $40.00 
40. 


New Zealand main ports ..........+. 00 
Freemantle and Adelaide ........... 45.00 
South African ports .......-..seee08 35.00 
SG DE TEED ‘once cere vcsveaere 25.00 
The Orient— 
Japan and China .........eeeeeseces 45.00 
PAOD 0086.44.50 0000008004 666s 6onaes 40.00 
Singapore and Saigon .........-+see0% 45.00 
Penang, Bangkok,. Port Swettenham. 52.50 
Calcutta and Colombo .........++0++ 45.00 
WOTRTET ccccccescesvece Ceecevencses 50.00 
pee Pree Cee ee ee 50.00 
PETE Ded ncv seed besecsescacesoe dus 50.00 
Dutch Bast Indies .........s..eee008 60.00 


Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina— 
North Brazil—Para to Pernambuco, 


SROIBM VO coccccoccccvcccoscvcees 22.50 
Middle Brazil—Macao to Santos, in- 
ou, EVERERETEET EERE TTT ee ree 25.00 
South Brazil— 
Paranagua to Rio Grande do Sul, 
SMOIMBEVE 2 ccccccccccassesvcscess 30.00 
Pelotas and Porto Alegro ......... 35.00 
Uruguay—Montevideo .........eeees 25.00 
Argentina— ‘ 
BRWOMOD ALTOS o occ cccccsccccecceces 25.00 
EAR ORED Ce cctveccscccesanesceabe sas 27.50 
TROGBEER cc cscs nccccccessesorecccs 30.00 
Bahia Blanca and Port Madryn.... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Feb, 
1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
131 296 1 








bdeccades 1,572 

Empire .......+. 1,194 134 119 56 
Consolidated .... 1,381 34 82 11 
Ogilvie’s ........ 1,209 56 eae 
Western ........ 1,614 40 40 78 
Grain Growers .. 1,158 450 464 Tr 
Fort William .... 775 258 135 21 
Eastern ......... 1,000 87 139 ee 
2 ee 3,962 397 282 71 
Northwestern .... 755 oe oe ee 
Can. Northern ... 4,568 740 #1,127 1 
Thunder Bay .... 901 161 161 36 
Can, Gov't ...... 1,129 214 187 119 
*Can. Gov't ...... vee owe gon 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,660 178 118 114 
Richardson ...... 581 71 33 33 
Dav. & Smith ... 176 190 142 

POtels occiscece 23,636 3,130 3,567 544 
Year ago ........ 5,928 4,688 1,215 775 
Receipts ........ 1,957 150 139 51 
*Receipts ....... oe as ee 1 
Rail shipments .. 103 128 9 14 
*Rail shipments.. ee, m 5 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38 No. 1 C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern..7,565 No. 2 C. W...... 281 
No. 2 northern. .3,568 No. 3 C. W...... 573 
No, 3 northern..4,013 2x. 1 feed ..... 347 
Me. 4 scccccoses 8,378 1 feed .......... 390 
Ne. 6 .ccccscese 1,819 2 feed .....s.08 949 
NO. 6 avcscccoes 2,018 Others ......... 585 
Feed ..ncccceces 
Others ......... 1,099 Wetes © is. ckcks 3,130 

Total ....... 23,636 


*For account of imperial government. 
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OPENING THE CANADIAN MARKET 

Inquiries lately received suggest that 
some United States mills are looking for 
an. early opening of the international 
boundary to trade in flour and feed be- 
tween the United States and Canada. The 
source of these rumors is not clear, but 
it is likely they arise from the known in- 
tention of both countries to remove re- 
strictions from the trade as rapidly as 
this becomes possible. 

To this extent the expectation referred 
to has its foundation in fact, but there 
can be no trading in flour across the 
boundary line. until the matter of fixed 
prices for wheat has been settled by their 
complete removal. Neither the United 
States nor Canada could properly protect 
their markets from unfair competition if 
these were opened to foreign flour while 
the fixed prices remain. 

From the Canadian point of view the 
most difficult question arising out of the 
close of the war is that of the fixed price 
of wheat. Canada cannot possibly guar- 
antee the price of wheat on the 1919 crop 
at its own risk. The financial burden 
arising therefrom would be an intolerable 
one. Unless the allied powers, in whose 
interest the fixed price was originally un- 
dertaken, wish to continue this, and are 
prepared to join the Canadian govern- 
ment in the guaranty, there can be no 
fixed price of wheat in Canada beyond the 
end of the current crop year. 

Failing some such arrangement, in all 
probability the existing machinery of con- 
trol will be given up at that time, and the 
market allowed to resume its natural level 
and modes of operation. Then, when the 
United States is on a similar basis, the 
long-discussed freedom of trade in wheat 
and flour may become a reality. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour market is not any more active 
than it was a week ago. Many mills in 
Ontario are closed down. As yet there is 
no sign of new buying for export, though 
there are rumors that the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., will be back in the market by 
the middle of this month. At present the 
only export sales being made are to New- 
foundland and the British West Indies, 
both of which are open to Canadian flour 
and private trading. In the circum- 
stances it may be supposed that competi- 
tion for such business is keen and prices 
closely figured. Domestic business in On- 
tario and the eastern provinces is modest 
in volume, as is usually the case at this 
time of year, and local prices remain un- 
changed. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, $10, Toronto; Ontario spring wheat 
flour, $10, in bags, Toronto. 


MILLFEED UNSETTLED 


Reduced output of mills has been the 
most marked feature in millfeed. There 
is still a very considerable demand, but 
this is not as keen as formerly, and if 
mills were running full time there would 
be a surplus. Other forms of feed are 

ng so much cheaper that it is doubt- 
ful if millfeed would hold at present 


prices were supplies more plentiful. The 
standard price for bran is $37 ton, and 
for shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car 
lots, delivered Ontario points. 


ONTARIO GRAIN CROPS 

The following figures, by the provin- 

cial government, show the production of 

grain in the province of Ontario, Canada, 
by years, with acreage (000’s omitted) : 


7——1918—_, o——1917— 7 
Acres Bus Aeres Bus 
Wheat, winter.. 362 7,054 585 13,384 


Wheat, spring.. 351 8,186 182 3,679 
OOD crescsccss 2,924 131,752 2,763 111,232 
BAT weicises 660 24,247 651 18,387 
BRP at bet ilewpes 112 1,819 133 2,222 
Buckwheat .... 223 4,597 153 2,992 
COFPR: ccecczcoes 195 13,015 258 11,513 


These figures indicate a very much larg- 
er production of winter wheat in 1918 
than was commonly believed possible at 
the time. Under the influence of the food 
panic of last summer, some most aston- 
ishing estimates of damage to the Ontario 
winter wheat ‘crop were made by men 
who were supposed to know the facts. 
The foregoing figures indicate that the 
damage amounted to 50 per cent of crop 
instead of 95 per cent, as was maintained 
by the authorities referred to when prices 
were being fixed last year. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 
Millers are not encouraging deliveries 
of wheat. Many are out of the market 
entirely. Ontario soft winter wheat is 
worth $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal. On- 
tario marquis wheat is bringing $2.16, in 
car lots, country points, or $2.11, mill 
door; Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 
for No. 1 northern, fo.b. cars, including 
tax. 
CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are still de- 
clining in sympathy with the grain mar- 
kets. Consumption is normal, and about 
the usual quantities are going out to the 
trade, but no one wishes to carry any 
stock on a declining market, consequently 
orders are smaller and more scattered. 
There is no demand for export, and no 
export price can be. quoted. Domestic 
prices are 10@15c bag lower. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $3.90@4, in 90-lb bags, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS DECLINE 
Oats, rye and buckwheat continue their 
downward course, while barley remains 
at figures of a week ago. With regard 
to oats it seems probable that the market 
is now nearly down to its proper level, 
though there are no signs of any sustain- 
ing influence at the moment. No. 2 On- 
tario oats are selling at 59@62c bu, car 
lots, shipping points; barley, 73@78c; rye, 
$1.25; buckwheat, $1; peas, $2. 


NOTES 


Pending some settlement of the question 
of an export outlet for flour, Ontario 
mills are out of the market for local 
wheat. 

Canadian mills are still carrying con- 
siderable quantities of unsold substitutes 
for which there is no market. When and 
at what prices these may be sold there is 
no means of knowing. The Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., is not in the market for 
these goods, and there is no prospect that 
it will be. 

A meeting of Ontario millers was held 
in Stratford on Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter of export 
flour business. Nothing new developed. 
It was stated that flour could not be sold 
at the price of $10.30 bbl, in bags, sea- 
board, which it is reported will be the 
new price for Canadian spring wheat 
flour when buying begins again. 

There is now a good deal of interest 
among Canadian millers in the question 
of re-opening the United States mar- 
kets to Canadian millfeed. The domestic 
price is so much lower than the price 
across the line that mills would prefer to 
export some of their output if this is 
feasible. No information as to whether 


or not the United States would admit 
Canadian millfeed is available. Today’s 
difference in price is about $10 ton. 


MONTREAL 

Montreal, Que., Feb. 1.—Winter wheat 
flour has declined 50@60c bbl. The vol- 
ume of business is small, with sales of 
broken lots at $10.50@10.60 bbl, in new 
cotton bags, and at $10.30 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

In the market for spring wheat flour, 
business is at a standstill, with little pros- 
pect of any immediate improvement. 
Buyers are apprehensive in regard to the 
future. Mills are offering freely, but the 
public agitation for lower prices has a 
bearish effect, which is tending to check 
operations. Standard grade, in car lots, 
for shipment to country points, is quoted 
at $11.25 bbl, in bags, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11.25 delivered, 
while smaller quantities are selling at 
$11.35, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

In white corn flour trade is dull and 
prices unchanged, with sales of odd bro- 
ken lots at $9.60@9.80. Rye flour sells 
at $10.75@11 bbl, in bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

There has been no resumption of buy- 
ing for export account, and according to 
information available the prospects for 
any new business in this direction in the 
near future are anything but encourag- 
in 





g. 
Millfeed is in steadv demand for mixed- 
car lots, with sales of pure grain moullie 
at $68 ton, pure oat moullie at $62@64, 
cornmeal feed at $56@60, pure barley 
feed at $54, mixed grain moullie at $47, 
and dairy feed at $42@43, including 
bags, delivered to the trade, while broken 
lots of bran sold at $38.75 ton, and shorts 
at $43.75, ex-store, including cartage. 
Car lots of bran were quoted at $37.25 
ton, and shorts at $42.25, ex-track, all less 
25c per ton for spot cash. 

In rolled oats business is slow, and 
until buyers work oft present supplies no 
change is looked for. Broken lots of 
standard grades are offering at $4 to 
$4.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. Golden 
cornmeal is 25c bag lower, at $4.75@5, 
delivered. 

CORN EXCHANGE ANNUAL 

The Montreal Corn Exchange Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting Jan, 29, 
with H. D. Dwyer, president, in the 
chair. The committee of management 
presented a lengthy and satisfactory re- 
port of the business during the year. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: president, H. D. 
Dwyer; treasurer, T. H. Reeves; com- 
mittee of management, W. B. Bashaw, 
A. E. Clare, J. C. Hanna, E. S. Jaques, 
A. McDonald, R. Neilson, J. Quintal; 
board of review, J. Carruthers, chairman, 
H. W. Raphael, E. Judge, A. P. Stuart, 
A. G. Thomson and N. Wight. 


CANADIAN WHEAT CREDITS 


The minister of finance, in answer to an 
inquiry as to wheat credits, stated that 
the Dominion government, in addition to 
the outside funds which the British gov- 
ernment had been able to provide, had 
authorized to date from the proceeds of 
the Victory Loan over $60,000,000, of 
which $11,000,000 had not yet been ex- 
pended, and was to the credit of the 
imperial government for the purpose of 
buying wheat. In addition to this assist- 
ance, arrangements had been made with 
the Canadian banks for the financing of 
the wheat in elevators pending delivery 
and sale to the Wheat Export Co. If 
the wheat has not gone forward as rapid- 
ly as in former years, it has not been due 
to lack of financial facilities, but owing to 
causes arising out of difficulties of the 
trade in forwarding the wheat to the 
seaboards, Tuomas S, Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnivec, Man., Feb. 1.—There is lit- 
tle to be said as regards the flour situation 
in the western provinces. Reports from 
various centers indicate that this part of 
the country is fairly well stocked with 
flour and the present demand is negli- 
gible. In the absence of any: export 
trade, western mills are for the most part 
closed down or running very lightly. 
Pending probable changes in food con- 
trol regulations, or resumption of export 
buying, millers are unwilling to increase 
their present stocks of flour to any extent. 

Prices for regulation, 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Manitoba. ....cccccccscccecdcssacesses 10.40 
BaskAteheWan ..0ccscccccccacccvcseses 10.30 
RISTUR bib ccd deed eevee ceevnceseseos 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PUIROS UPS 2 cc re ciccdeecsvvesevecs 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 


30c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 


for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 
MILLFEED SCARCE 


With the mills of the west to a large 
extent inactive, the situation as regards 
millfeed grows steadily more difficult. 
The demand is as great as ever, and the 
quantity of feed that mills have to offer 
is entirely inadequate. Current quota- 
tions: Manitoba delivery, bran $31, shorts 
$36; Saskatchewan delivery, bran $28, 
shorts $33; Alberta delivery, bran $28, 
shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT 


A continuance of mild weather has re- 
sulted in a good average for wheat re- 
ceipts at Winnipeg this week. With mill- 
ers out of the market, trade has been 
quiet, the bulk of deliveries going into 
store. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241, 
bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been a fairly good demand 
for the higher grades of oats and barley, 
but none for the lower. Receipts of all 
coarse grains are very light. Since a 
week ago, cash oats have gone down Ic 
bu, barley has increased 314c, and rye 
has dropped 2c. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 65c bu, in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 781%4c; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.26. 

OATMEAL LOWER 


There is very little demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal and prices show a fur- 
ther decline. Mills today aré asking for 
rolled oats for mixed-car lots, $3.30@ 
3.60 per 80-lb bag; standard oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Jan. 
29, with comparison: 


1919 1918 
Jan. 220 345 
Jan. 252 355 
Jan, 286 287 
Jan. 542 561 
Jan. 226 ee 
Jan, 230 151 





BACK FROM ORIENT 


J. E. Hall, general manager of the 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., is back in Canada from 
a four months’ trip through Japan, 
China and Manchuria. While the pri- 
mary purpose of Mr. Hall’s visit was to 
study his own business in those parts, the 
time and circumstances in which this trip 
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was made rendered it of peculiar inter- 
est to Canadians at large. Mr. Hall re- 


turned with an enthusiastic belief! in the - 


future of the trans-Pacific trade and 
especially with reference to the port of 
Vancouver. In speaking thus, Mr. Hall 
was not thinking so much of flour busi- 
ness as of trade in general, nor of im- 
ports from China and Japan more than 
of exports from Canada to those countries. 
There are many lines of Canadian pro- 
duction that might be made the basis of 
a considerable interchange of trade. As 
evidence of his faith in the future of his 
own, business over there Mr. Hall has ar- 
ranged with F. M. Flanagan, formerly 
Canadian Pacific passenger agent at 
Kobe, Japan, to open an office in that city 
for the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd. Henceforth Mr. Flanagan will give 
all his time and attention to the milling 
company’s business in the Orient. 


NOTES 


The Northland Milling Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, has leased the Capital City mill at 
Regina, Sask., formerly owned by A. W. 
Vanstone. 

The Northwest Biscuit Co., Ltd., Ed- 
monton, has bought the mill of Robert 
Ritchie, South Edmonton, and will op- 
erate it chiefly for the purpose of supply- 
ing its own needs in the way of flour. 
This mill has a capacity of 200 bbls per 
day and is one of the oldest plants in 
Alberta. 

The farmers of the province of Al- 
berta have passed a resolution asking the 
Canadian government to re-open the 
wheat market of this country under cer- 
tain restrictions as to option trading. 
These farmers:are not in favor of a fixed 
price for wheat, neither do they wish to 
obtain any advantage over consumers by 
means of such device. They are willing 
to take the market price for wheat, pro- 
viding speculators are kept from using 
the open market to make profits that are 
not represented by any valuable service 
to either producer or consumer. It would 
be worth while for business men every- 
where to study this and other resolutions 
on the subject of fixed prices for wheat 
that are now being passed by various 
farmers’ organizations in western Can- 
ada. The attitude shown is unselfish and 
highly commendable in most cases. 

G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., Feb. 1—There are no 
changes in quotations on flour. Man- 
itoba is quoted at $11.95, in wood, car- 
load lots, and Ontario at $11.65, both on 
track, St. John, with f.o.b. Halifax 2c 
bbl more. Buyers are still holding off 
expecting white flour. The railway em- 
bargo is lifted, and shipments are coming 
east quite freely. The embargo on flour 
for overseas shipments is still on, and 
warehouses are blocked with thousands 
of bags awaiting export. 

Shorts and bran remain unchanged. 
The oat market has taken a slump, and 
today oats are being offered at 90c bu. 


NOTES 


The following estimates of the total 
production and acreage of the principal 
farm crops grown in this province for 
1918, with the corresponding figures for 
1917, were issued today by the department 
of agriculture (000’s omitted) : 


Buck- 
1918— Wheat Oats Barley wheat 
Production, bus. 940 7,051 163 1,499 
Acreage .....6. 49 224 7 72 
1917— 
Production, bus. 232 4,470 
Acreage ....... 15 191 


The shipment of grain from St. John 
to Great Britain continues heavy, and the 
C. P. R. elevators at West St. John are 
working day and night. Ocean steamships 
are leaving here for overseas on the aver- 
age of one per day. Total shipments of 


grain from Nov. 1, 1918, to Jan. 29, 1919," 


were 17,639,471 bus, as follows: wheat, 
5,002,164; oats, 2,507,671; other grains, 
135,636. The Canadian government rail- 
way elevator has handled, in addition to 
the above, about 500,000 bus of grain to 
date. 

Harry Ervin. 





British South Africa in 1917 produced 
5,561,919 bus wheat, the normal annual 
consumption being 11,359,000 bus. Im- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour totaled 
3,482,074 bus, leaving an actual shortage 
of 2.315.007 bus. 
36,226,000 bus. 


The crop of corn was 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800, 
was 17,715, or 37 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 19,700, or 42 per cent, 
last week, 39,891, or 85 per cent, a year 
ago, 24,372, or 59 per cent, two years ago, 
13,759, or 34 per cent, three years ago, 
18,105, or 44 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 33,440, or 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 18,835, or 33 per cent, last 
week, 40,124, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 
27,642, or 48 per cent, two years ago, and 
27,421, or 48 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour market continues badly out 
of joint. Soft wheat flour quotations, 
which are nominally on the basis of $10.75 
bbl for patent at mill, cotton ¥’s in 
mixed cars, are largely dominated by 
low offerings of Montana flours and by 
the growing competition of Montana 
wheat flour ground by Washington mills. 

Montana flours are both lower and 
higher than a week ago, that is, the range 
of prices is greater. The best Montana 
and Dakota fancy patents have been ad- 
vanced 30c bbl, and at the same time less 
well-known grades of both Montana and 
Dakota flours have been reduced an equal 
amount. Aside from the quotations of 
price-cutting mills, the prevailing range 
for Montana first patent is $10.25@10,.90 
bbl, f.o.b. coast, basis 98’s; second pat- 
ent, $9.85@10.50; straights 55c, and first 
clear $1.20, under first patent. North 
Dakota first patent is offered at $10.40 
@11.40 in 98’s, and second patent 40c less. 

The millfeed demand remains unabat- 
ed, with supplies far short of demand. 
Mill-run is held at $45.50 ton at mill. 


HANDLING THE 1919 crop 


The paramount subject of interest in 
the milling industry is the act introduced 
in Congress to regulate the handling of 
the 1919 wheat crop under the govern- 
ment guaranteed price. For two years 
Pacific Coast millers have suffered from 
the handicap of having to pay a relative- 
ly higher price for their wheat than the 
millers of other sections of the country. 

Should the government adopt the pol- 
icy of absorbing as a loss at wheat sources 
the difference between the world’s wheat 
price level and the guaranteed price, 
throw the handling of wheat open to 
regular trade channels, excepting in cases 
when it would be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to enter the market to buy as a 
stabilizing influence, and should the gov- 
ernment sell freely at all times on the 
world price basis, then the mills of this 
section would be at last. placed on an 
equality with the rest of the country. 

Since the government guaranteed prices 
are purely artificial, it follows that it 
must absorb a greater loss in some sec- 
tions than in others, notably in the Pacific 
Northwest, where the difference between 
the world’s price and the government 
prices will be considerably greater than in 
the intermountain sections, for instance. 
If the government has to buy and, in 
turn, sell wheat, its selling price should, in 
fairness to this section, not reflect this 
greater cost to the government, but ob- 
viously must be based strictly on the 
world’s price level. 


SHIPYARD WORKERS’ STRIKE 


The strike of about 30,000 men engaged 
in shipbuilding and allied industries, 
which has stopped all shipbuilding, is be- 
ing supported by votes for sympathetic 
strikes in many other trades, and threat- 
ens to extend to nearly all classes of 
labor. The great majority of labor is 


not in favor of the strike, and is being 
forced into it by the radical elements. 

Unless some solution of the trouble can 
be reached, practically every line of busi- 
ness will be tied up. On account of the 
great dissension between the conserva- 
tive and the radical elements among the 
shipworkers, it is not improbable that the 
final outcome will be the disruption of 
the unions and the adoption of the open 
shop in the leading industries. 

Not only is there dissension among the 
shipyard strikers themselves, but also be- 
tween them and the unions which they are 
asking to institute sympathetic strikes. 
Some of these unions have grievances of 
their own which they want to have set- 
tled if they join the strike. The ship- 
yard strikers, however, insist that such 
grievances shall not be made an issue at 
the present time. In other words, they 
solicit the assistance of other unions in 
an attempt to increase already excessive- 
ly high wages and ask these union mem- 
bers to cut themselves off from all income, 
but refuse to allow them to attempt to 
better their own conditions. There are 
therefore sufficient elements of discord 
among the industrial workers to disrupt 
unionism in this territory. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Winter wheat conditions are excellent 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. The 
wheatfields are practically without snow 
cover, but as the weather has continued 
mild, no damage has so far been suffered. 
The crop went into the winter in splendid 
condition. and the heavily increased acre- 
age promises a large yield, unless there 
should be adverse weather conditions be- 
tween now and harvest. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle for January, 
76 cars. 

Government purchases of flour at Port- 
land, Oregon, last week amounted to 
about 350,000 bbls. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle for the sea- 
son, 4,690 cars, against 3,262 last year; 
at Tacoma, 4,160, against 3,733. 

A bill has been introduced in the state 
senate to give warehouse and elevator com- 
panies the right of eminent domain. 

John C. Norvell, formerly of Helena, 
Mont., is now Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Northwestern Milling Co., of 
Helena, with headquarters at Seattle. 

Coarse grains: No. 3 feed barley, $50 
ton; 40-Ib barley, $48; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $48; milo maize, $48,—all sacked; 
38-lb eastern white clipped oats, bulk, 
$44; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $56. 

The inspection department of the state 
department of agriculture has recently in- 
stituted several prosecutions against mills 
for not keeping them free from Med- 
iterranean moth and other pests. The 
state inspector is about to begin an exam- 
ination of all mills in the state. 

W. B. Veach, of the Three Forks 
(Mont.) Mill & Elevator Co., has -been 
at Seattle and Portland this week. F. I. 
and W. B. Veach, who for many years 
operated a mill at New Castle, Pa., re- 
cently sold it, and have moved to Three 
Forks, and are operating the mill there, 
which they own. They also have sub- 
stantial interests in a stock ranch in east- 
ern Montana. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Feb. 1.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, this week 
was 28,925, or 67 per cent of capacity, 
against 17,457, or 43 per cent, last week, 
and 29,400, or 89 per cent, a year ago. 

Local trade is of fair proportions, ‘and 
flour prices are unchanged. The millfeed 
list also stands at the former quotations, 
but the market has an easier tendency. 

The coarse grain market was quiet 


“barley, $47; —— barley, $48. 


a 521. 


. throughout the week. Last bids at the 


Exchangé today: were: eastern -bulk oats, 

$44 @43.50 ston; ‘bulk corn, $53@55; feed 
There 

local sacked oats, ° 


KERR, GIFFORD & CO. NEW MILL 

The. new flour mill of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co. in this city began grinding this week. 
The-capacity of the mill will be 600 bbls, 
and the first unit of 350 bbls is now in 
operation. Equipment for a cereal mill in 
the same building is being installed, which 
will give a capacity of about 200 bbls of 
cereals per day. When this is in workin 
order, the machinery for an additiona 
flour unit of about 250 bbls capacity will 
be installed. 


TRIAL OF HENRY ALBERS 

The trial of Henry Albers, former pres- 
ident of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., on 
indictments charging violation of the 
espionage act, now on in the federal court, 
is attracting much attention from mill- 
ing and grain men. Mr. Albers is accused 
of making disloyal utterances while on a 
Southern Pacific train en route from Cali- 
fornia to Portland. 

The plea of the defense is that the re- 
marks, if made, were made while Mr. 
Albers was under the influence of liquor. 
Many employees of the Albers mill testi- 
fied as to Mr. Albers’ loyalty, and the evi- 
dence also showed the large contributions 
made by the firm to various war drives. 


was no demand for 


NOTES 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, has gone to Wash- 
ington to consult with the corporation offi- 
cials, 

Martin Bros.’ new mill at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, began grinding this week. 
The mill is of 200 bbls capacity, and is 
the largest in that part of the state. The 
plant. including a concrete warehouse, cost 
$82,000. 

The Montana Union Society of Equity 
has purchased a _ water-front site on 
Young’s Bay, adjoining Astoria, where a 
2,000,000-bu grain elevator will be built. 
Work on the first 500,000-bu unit will be 
started early this year. The port of 
Astoria will dredge a deep channel to the 
site, which is 300 by 3,000 feet in extent. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has appoint- 
ed a committee consisting of S. C. Draper, 
R. J. Paterson and N. R. Leach to in- 
vestigate a bill drawn by the Oregon 
Public Service Commission for presenta- 
tion to the state legislature, which will 
make grain inspection compulsory and 
also give the commission power to fix all 
fees, both of which features the grain 
trade opposes. 

J. W. Ganong, general manager of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., left Wednes- 
day for Washington to attend a meeting 
with James F. Bell, former general chair- 
man of the Milling Division, and the for- 
mer milling chairmen of the different 
zones. The meeting is to consider a bill 
recently introduced in Congress providing 
for government handling of the remainder 
of the 1918 crop, and of the 1919 crop 
under the government price guaranty. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Death of Sid C. Katzinger 

Sid C. Katzinger, sales-manager of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, died Jan. 
23, after a two weeks’ illness. He was 
last seen in public at the bakers’ confer- 
ence held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 9-10. He complained then of not 
feeling well. Shortly after that, he was 
stricken with influenza, which developed 
into pneumonia. 

Mr. Katzinger was only 28 years of age, 
and was generally considered one of the 
bright young men in the bakers’ supply 
trade. During the time he was sales- 
manager of the Edward Katzinger Co. the 
business increased largely. He had many 
friends in the trade, and his death will 
be a great shock to them. He was un- 
married. 

Mrs. Edward Katzinger, his mother, 
and the wife of the president of the Fd- 
ward Katzinger Co., died, also. of influ- 
enza, within two hours of her son’s death. 
She was 49 years of age. 

The funerals of both mother and son 
took place at Rosehill Cemetery Jan. 24, 
and were attended by many. Edward 
Katzinger has received many messages of 
condolence from all over the country. He 
himself is just recovering from a serious 
illness. 
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CHICAGO, FEB. 1 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per — | yy —_ 

discounts r cas o re 

merchants .....- - -$10.560@10.65 
Spring patent, jute ...........+- 10.10@10. 35 
Spring straights, jute ..... 9.50@ 9.85 





Spring clears, jute ....... 8.756@ 9.26 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 6.90@ 7.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.00 @10.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........-- $10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute 9.45@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute ....... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


eee 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.35 @10.50 

Patent, 95 per cent ..... $avabnan 10.15 @10.35 

Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.75@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... ..$7.80@8.10 

Rye fiour, standard, jute ........ 7.25 @7.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand for red 
winter fair, with sales of No. 2 at i0c over 
government prices—$2.33, with smutty at 
$2.30. Hard winters %@lc over government 
prices and springs generally at government 


prices. Prices for the week follow: an 

This week Last week year 
No, 1 hard...... -@... 226% @228% 220 
No. 2 hard...... 233 @ 224 224 @226 217 
No. 1 red....... 23 236 @239 220 
No. 2'red....... 324 @ 336 Sets @ 236 217 
No. 1 nor, s.....- 226@227 .226 @228 220 
No, 2 nor, 8..... 223@224 223 @226 217 
No. 1 dk hard Bais ddecd @229 224 


CORN—Offerings light, but demand slow, 
with prices unchanged to 3c lower. Range 
for the week follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix... 108@119 115 @124% 130@155 
No. 5 mix... 111@125 119 @130 140@163 
No. 4 mix... 114@127 122 @133 155@170 
No. 3 mix... 116@130 127% @135 160 @170 
No. 6 yellow 109@125 116 127 182@155 
No. 5 yellow 112@129 120 @131 136@162 
No. 4 yellow 115@132 124 @138 154@170 
No. 3 a 120@126 130 @140 175@... 
No. 3 white. 120@135 132 @135 182@. 
Sample gr. 80@117 95 @122 90@155 


OATS—Trade small, with supplies limited. 
Market weak to ic lower. Prices for the 
week follow: 


This week Last week Last year 

No. 4 wh.. 50% @56% 58@66% 84% @87% 
No. 8 wh.. 52% @58% 59@68% 85% @88% 
Standard... 54 @60% 61@69 86 @89% 
No. 2wh.. 59 @60% 63@69% 86% @89% 
RYE—tThe government withdrew its buy- 


ing orders Saturday, and cash rye declined 
11@12c and futures closed 4@5%c lower. 
Supply large and is being drawn from mill- 
ers’ stocks throughout the country owing to 
slowness in the flour trade: No. 2 sold at 
$1.50@1.651; No. 1, $1.52; No. 4, $1.41; Feb- 
ruary closed at $1.49; March, $1.43%; May, 
$1.41. 


BARLEY—tTrading was light, with supply 
ample. Buyers held off and prices declined 
2@4c and ranged at 86@98c, with a car of 
fancy for seed at $1.01. February closed at 
85c; March, 86c; May, 88%c. 

CORN GOODS—Demand remains limited, 
with supplies ample. Corn flour, $3.20; cream 
meal and pearl hominy, $3@3.10 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


er oP --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 132 85 70 88 
Wheat, bus..... 690 48 227 16 
Corn, bus....... 771 1,776 907 377 
Oats, bus....... 1,411 1,214 1,559 907 
Rye, bus....... 674 36 & 8 
Barley, bus..... 776 230 167 69 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 1 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton 


lots, per 


First clear, cotton ............. 9.40@ 9.60 
Second clear, cotton ........... 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7.25@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... ‘2 3.75 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 3.55 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 10. 9 10.50 

MILLFEED—Steady; standard bran, $43@ 
44; standard fine middlings, $43@44.50; rye 
feed, $42@43; flour middlings, $45@47; red 


dog, $57@58; oil meal, $64; hominy feed, 
$53,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—fFor the week prices ruled easy. 


The demand was limited, as buyers were 


unable to transact business under the short- 


age of storage room. Millers have moderate 
supplies on hand. Receipts for the week 


were 224 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.25@2.26; 
No. 2, $2.13@2.23; No: 3, $2.03@2.19 
BARLEY—For the week prices rose 4@7c. 
Receipts were 283 cars, There was good buy- 
ing early in the week by shippers and malt- 
sters. Low-grades were very dull and most 
of the offerings carried over; 


No. 3, 90¢@ 


$1.04; No. 4, 76c@$1.01; feed and rejected, 
75 @90c. 

RYE—Prices advanced 4c early in the week 
for choice, but closed off 10c. Choice offer- 
ings were taken each day, but low-grades 
were slow and difficult to sell. Receipts were 
268 cars. No. 1, $1. cr 60; No. 2, $1.49@ 
1.59; No. 3, $1.35@ 

CORN—For the aoa prices were 10@l15c 
higher. Receipts were 64 cars. Shippers 
and industries were in the market at all 
times. No. 3 yellow, $1.17@1.36; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.14@1.33; No. 3 white, $1.13@1.35, 

OATS—For the week prices were ic higher. 
Receipts were 147 cars. There was a good 
demand from cereal industries and choice 
were readily picked. Black mixture was 
slow and liberally discounted to sell, Stand- 
ard, 53@59c; No. 3-.white, 51@58c; No. 4 
white, 49@55 \%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... .16,640 18,070 54,400 22,180 
Wheat, bus... 293,100 15,300 86,833 11,700 
Corn, bus..... 85,860 211,820 62,220 105,236 
Oats, bus..... 328,920 262,080 442,335 321,163 
Barley, bus... 423,080 134,080 115,813 98,430 
Rye, bus..... 335,070 33,150  ..... 27,625 
Feed, tons... 1,0 1,220 2,455 3,499 





DULUTH, FEB. 1 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-Ib sacks: 


No, 2 straight rye 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye ........- 
No. 8 rye 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 
Feb, 1...17,745 Feb. 2...17,770 Feb. 3... 
Jan, 25..12,755 Jan. 26..27,125 Jan. 27.. 
Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 Jan. 20.. 
Jan, 11..18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 Jan. 13.. 

WHEAT—Receipts fell away sharply as a 
result of regulatory measures made necessary 
by congestion in local elevators. Available 
space has been reduced to between 750,000 
and 1,000,000 bus. This will about care for 
grain on track here or in transit. Today’s 
arrivals were only 26 cars, and samples of- 
fered were correspondingly small. Interest 
in cash wheat-has lessened materially. 

Total wheat stocks in elevators at close 
of business tonight, 25,209,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 1,520,000 for the week. Year ago 
supplies were 986,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





bbis 
7,555 
11,235 
11,410 
12,980 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jam. 86 .occ. 49 @650 156 70@ 80 
Jan, 27 ..... 51% @54% 156 - Ite 
Jan. 28 ..... 52% @55% 156 60@ 70 
Jan. 29 ..... 51% @54% 156 65@ 73 
Jan. 30 ..... 53 @56 156 65@ 73 
ane, BA wceve I 52% p44 tie 156 ee 73 
Wem 2 wcvsce 52 @5 ses 5@ 75 
Feb. 2, 1918. 84% @35% 210 50175 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth saaanane 


Feb. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Gets .cises 223 45 1,262 3 4 489 
EO scvoccce 2,684 55 415 e* Be oe 
Barley 852 355 464 76 1 122 
Flaxseed .. 60 74 — 3% ek 70 
COFR ocecce ote 17 ‘ 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





Spring .... 933 57 367 oo 2 & 49 
Durum .... 509 11 72 ee es 9 
Winter .... 87 1 54 1 
Totals ...1,529 69 483 1 46 58 
COPE ceescc ar 16 ee os 
Oats ...... 6 11 14 2 7 4 
Bonded as 142 2 
WE. Feces ce 699 4 11 es 3 7 
Barley .... 67 18 114 10 8 
Bonded. . os o% 23 a6 és es 
Flaxseed .. 50 20 40 66 22 s 
Bonded. oe oe 10 - 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb, 1, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
- Wheat stocks—. ———grade———, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor) 
1, 2 nor ‘Reg ieeg 321 1,439 301 34 7 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 415 11 479 13 1 5 
All other 

spring....2,480 212 3,843 62 4 368 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur aa 77 os 102 2 
2am dur 
3 am dur } 
3 dur 369 39 as 5 5 
All other 

durum ..5,010 283 747 31 “es 38 
1tdk hd w 
1, 2 hd w}1,070 6 22 
2 dak hd w 
All other 

winter 855 88 817 29 oe 25 
White ..... os i 4 we 
Mixed ..... 185 9 22 

Totals...26,209 986 7,369 749 55 466 


FLAXSEED—Irregular, owing to tactics of 
influential interests. High points reached 


early under good support and slack offerings. 
Top prices uncovered country selling, and 
market became depressed. After every de- 
cline sharp rallies followed. Final quotations 
show net gain from Jan. 25 of 5c on May to 
8%c for February. Cash market quiet owing 
to smallness of offerings. Spot No. 1 now at 
February price. No bids made for to arrive 
today. Permit system for country shipments 
reflected in limited movement. Elevator 
stocks gradually reducing. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c———Close——, 
Opening Feb. 2 
Jan.27 High Low Feb.1 1918 
Jan. ..$3.19 $3. 33% $3.14 : 
Feb, .. 3.14 8.31 3.13 3. 26% : 
May .. 3.17 3.36% 3.10 3.26 3.53% 
July .. .... oe dua aade 8.48 
Oct. ebb ease 3.14 





TOLEDO, FEB. 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
bulk, f.o.b, mill, $10@10.10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Do ek Perr ree $47.00 
SEINE: MEE 6 6.0e-6 bos diced ecectosesede 49.50 
EE Ee eT RCL TEE ETT 52.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 60.50 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-lb bags...... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 38 cars, 18 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 34 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 48 cars, 26 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 53,200 17,400 ++» 11,600 
Corn, bus..... 42,500 40,800 24,530 2,600 
Oats, bus..... 98,200 141,600 66,750 51,100 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 1 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent, $9.90@10; soft wheat 100 per 
cent, $9.75@9.90,—jute. Spring wheat 100 
per cent, $9.90; clear, $8.50@9.25; second 
clear, $6.25@7.50,—jute. Rye flour, white 
patent, $9.55; straight, $7.95; dark, $5.50. 

MILLFEED—Bran sold at $45 and mid- 
dlings at $50. A small lot of mixed feed sold 
at $44. No. 1 alfalfa meal was offered at $36 
and No. 2 at $33.50; whole-ground barley 
feed, $46.50; white hominy feed, $51. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 188 cars, against 312 
last week. Prices 3@4c higher and demand 
good. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.42@2.45; 
No. 2 red, $2.41@2.43; No. 3 red, $2.38. 

CORN—Receipts, 237 cars, against 616. 
Prices 14c higher. Good demand. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.32; No. 4 corn, $1.32; 
No. 5 corn, $1.35; No. 3 yellow, $1.38; No. 4 
yellow, $1.32@1.32%; No. 5 yellow, $1.31; No. 
5 white, $1.27@1.28, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $3.20; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $3.60. 

OATS—Receipts, 331 cars, 
Prices unchanged to ic higher. Fair de- 
mand. Closing prices: standard, 60@60%c; 
No. 3 white, 59% @60%c; No.. 4 white, 58% 
@59c; No. 2 mixed, 59%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 °1918 


in 100-lb 
$3.40; 


against 460. 


Flour, bbls... 45,940 61,590 60,740 117,160 
Wheat, bus.. 326,400 202,887 231,100 148,480 
Corn, bus.... 404,300 510,000 614,540 313,960 
Oats, bus..... 850,000 620,000 801,800 552,600 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 4,400 1,170 41,190 
Barley, bus. . 49,600 17,600 8,420 5,190 





BUFFALO, FEB. 1 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: pring 
We PAGES cc cccctsecaccooseses $.....@11.15 
BEE EE cow bsccvenscbere @11.15 
i SO PSY Tere ere reese @ 8.86 
GHORORE BOGE occ c ci ccccccescuee @10.50 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ @ 4.20 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ........... @ 4.00 

Sacked 

Po OTT Lee eee ee $ @ 45.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... @ 45.00 
EUG DOG 6 ec ekicccccccscseces @ 416.00 
ee @50.00 
Red dog, per tom ...........00055 @ 56.00 
Barley mixed feed ........:.... @ 42.00 
ee SOGeh, MNO bcebaews ices @ 47.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @55.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 53.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 75. 00@80. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 52.00 @53.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 53.00 @54.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «+--+ @61,24 
Gee SS EE Woah eeudccces 60.00 @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent 

GRGMG. 0.5.6 60 Ve canedd cb eesiecs -@61.50 
Cattonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @64.00 
st oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOE he vci ed cusoccesseciesess 9.00@ 9.25 
Oat “nulla, reground, sacked, ton. -@25.00 


WHEAT—There were sales here of No. 1 
northern at $2.43%, Philadelphia, and quite 
a few cars are offered at that figure. Re- 
ceipts are expected to be liberal from now on. 
There was some No. 1 northern, c.i.f., offered 
here, but it is understood sellers withdrew 
yesterday. Winter wheat is scarce and the 
demand is limited. The last asking price for 
No. 1 red was 10c over the government price, 
which is $2.38%, New York export. 


CORN—The market is 12c higher than last 
week anf no offerings on track today. Mill- 
ers claim they are well supplied, and there is 
little demand from other sources. Store corn 
is held for higher prices. Closing: No.- 2 








yellow, $1.39; No. 3 yellow, $1.37; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.35; No. 5 yellow, $1.30; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.23@1.27,—on track, through billed. 


OATS—Higher than last week, but no 
strength to the market. The mills are sup- 
plied and the demand East is light. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 62%c; standard, 62%c; No. 3 
white, 61%c; No. 4 white, 60%c,—on track. 

BARLEY—No demand here, but dealers 
are looking for some business in a few days. 
Quotations: choice to fancy, $1.08@1.10; fair 
to good, $1.04@1.06; feed, 95c@$1,—on track. 
Shipments from store were 750,000 bus of 
government barley for export. 

RYE—tThere were sales of parts of cars of 
No. 1 at $1.25, track, Buffalo. There is no 
demand from millers, and shippers will not 
pay above $1.30. 





BOSTON, FEB. 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$10.95@11.25 





Spring patents, standard ....... 10.75 @11.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.75 @11.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.50 @11.25 
Soft winter straights ........ - 10.20@10.70 
Spring first clears .........+... 9.75 @10.00 


lower market on wheat 
feeds, with quiet demand. Other feeds un- 
changed but quiet. Spring bran, $51.50; 
winter bran, $51.50; middlings, $53.50; mixed 
feed, $55@60; barley feed, $54; gluten feed, 
$64.17; stock feed, $57; oat hulls, reground, 
$28.50; hominy feed, $59; rye feed, $53; cot- 
tonseed meal, $63@65,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow with 
market lower. White corn flour, $3.75 @3.85, 
in sacks; white corn meal, $3.40@3.50; granu- 
lated yellow, $3.50; bolted, $3.45; feeding, 
$2.75@2.80; cracked corn, $2.80@2.85; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $3.75@4; 
hominy grits and samp, $3.40@3.50,—all in 
100’s 

OATMEAL—A lower market, with good 
demand and liberal offerings. Rolled, in 
100-1b sacks, $4.50; cut and ground oatmeal, 


MILLFEED—A 


$5.18. Rye flour dull and nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts—, c7Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
wees, Whig. : FORGOT TE6OO: .ciia isess 
Wheat, bus...114,625 2,400 705,711 5,158 
Corn, bus..... 2,300 38,900 ..... ,290 
Oats, bus..... 163,600 142,200 364,592 498,270 
Ws WER ckcs ccese eee “weiss 15,273 
Millfeed, tons. 30 Se “evees geese 
Corn meal, bbls ..... er ee 
Oatmeal, cases 1,695 at ¢sece i. abees 
Oatmeal, sacks 10,645 SOU sesso § eeses 


*Includes 21,335 bbls for export compared 
with 42,950 in 1918. 


RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 


1919 1918 
See *244,978 272,245 
WE: DED centispontes 1,596,813 48,700 
ee ND bcbced ed dives 6,870 15,800 
Sy Ee 6 o 6905.66.08 64d 622,850 678,600 
 , i Pree 2,260 31,650 
SNe, OO Sacenssdcees 4,950 1,600 
Millfeed, tons ......... 432 788 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 927 2,385 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 3,930 1,200 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 88,317 4,583 


*Includes 180,545 bbls for export compared 
with 134,045 in 1918. 

There were no exports of flour or grain 
foe Boston during the week ending Feb. 1, 
91 





NEW YORK, FEB. 1 


FLOUR—Assurances regarding wheat situ- 
ation from Julius H. Barnes allayed the fear 
of a sudden break, which tended to give the 
market a considerably better tone, though 
buying was limited principally to’ spot stuff. 
Quotations: spring patents, $10.50@10.80; 
first clears, $9.50@10; Kansas straights, 
$10.60@11; winter straights, $10@10.40; rye, 
owe 26, —all in jute. Receipts, 91,839 

8. 

WHEAT—Movement about the same as 
last week. Receipts, 117,600 bus, 

CORN—Market unsettled, conditions fever- 
ish. Shipments limited, and Argentina was 
big factor in general situation. Quotations: 
No, 2 yellow, $1.50%; No, 8 yellow, $1.47%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.41%. Receipts, 44,800 bus. 

OATS—Market featureless; such price 
changes as occurred depended almost entire- 
ly upon corn. Quotations: 66@67c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 410,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB, 1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 350 bbls, and 15,720,088 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 16,568,300 lbs in sacks, 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 


°140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $10.26 @10.50 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.560@10.00 
Kansas straight ..........s.... 10.50@10.75 
Kansas short patent ........... 10.75 @11.20 
Spring short patent ............ 10.80 @11.35 
SPC MONG oie FeWeivccsecces 10.50@10.75 
Spring first clear .............. 9.40@ 9.75 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 267,592 


bus; exports, 153,924; stock, 2,090,959. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 


ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. @ 


hard ‘winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 8 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 


























Chie es inthe! 'y 








February 5, 1919 


No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 


RYE—Scarce and nominal. Quotations, to 
arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as 
to quality, $1.568@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—In ample supply, dull and 
weaker. Quotations: $8@8.80, as to quality, 


* per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly, and 
was barely steady. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $5.40@5.65. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and, 
with géneral pressure to sell, prices further 
declined 2@5ic. Receipts, 8,238 bus; stock, 
54,588. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $1.38 @1.45. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light, but de- 
mand also light and market irregular. Quo- 


‘tations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Gran, yellow meal, fancy...$3.35 @3.62% 
jran. white meal, fancy.... ......@3.50 
Yellow table meal, fancy... 3.25 @3.47% 
White table meal, fancy.... ...... @3.87% 
Ordinary ground meal ....... eos eee @3.50 
White corn flour, fancy ...... * iwnede @3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... ...++- @3.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3.20 @3.55 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.45 @2.50 


OATS—Trade slow, and market further 


declined 5c under pressure to sell. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 112,274 bus; 
exports, 175,000; stock, 721,225. Quotations: 
Wes. 8 WHI vcsiceccscs’ abtabé.wn 67% @68 

GERRGRTS WIRE 6:40 26 vctwceacan - 67 @67% 
No, 3 white .......c0eseees soeee 66 @66% 
NOs S WRIEO cccc cc cvecccvvoveenre 64% @65% 


OATMEAL—Market weak and lower under 
a light demand and in sympathy with raw 
material. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.13%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $8.17@8.45; patent, cut, 
two 100-lb sacks, $8.27@9.50; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $3.25@ 
5.75, 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 1 

FLOUR—Demand sluggish. Standard 100 

per cent, $9.50@10; patents, $10@10.50,— 
sacked. 

MILLFEED—But for open weather the 
small supply would bring record prices. Bran, 
$42@43 ton; shorts, $45. 

WHEAT—After an upturn the first of the 
week, the market receded on Mr. Barnes’s 
announcement that wheat supplies would not 
be too great for Europe’s needs. Hard: No. 1, 
dark $2.35@2.37, medium $2.34@2.35, yel- 
low $2.32@2.33; No. 2, dark $2.33@2.35, me- 
dium $2.32@2.33, yellow $2.29@2.30; No. 3, 
dark $2.30@2.32, medium $2.28@2.29, yellow 
$2.27@2.28; No. 4, dark $2.24@2.26, medium 
$2.22@2.24, yellow $2.20@2.22. Soft: No. 1, 
$2.35 @2.37; No. 2, $2.32@2.34; No. 3, $2.29@ 
2.31; No. 4, $2.25@2.28; No. 5, $2.22@2.24. 

CORN—The belief that hog prices would 
be maintained for the month and the opti- 
mistio tone of dispatches from Washington 
brought an advance this week. White: No. 
2, $1.40@1.43; No. 3, $1.36@1.38; No. 4, $1.32 
@1.34; No. 56, $1.28@1.31. Yellow: No. 2, 
$1.40@1.43; No. 3, $1.36@1.39; No. 4,.$1.31@ 
1.34; No. 6, $1.27@1.30. Mixed: No. 2, $1.37 
@1.40; No. 3, $1.834@1.37; No. 4, $1.30@1.33; 
No. 5, $1.26@1.28, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

456,300 184,950 263,250 


Wheat, bus.. 41,850 


Corn, bus....1,290,000 660,000 601,250 457,500 
Oats, bus.... 562,700 273,700 312,000 249,000 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 11,000 6,600 13,200 
Barley, bus.. 169,500 8,400 42,900 14,000 
Bran, tons... 480 $20 3,080 2,120 
Hay, tons.... 13,116 8,268 5,028 4,728 
Flour, bbls... 6,500 6,750 35,425 37,500 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 4 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 


lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 ibs, were 
within the following range: 

Feb. 4 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. Ras 50@ 10.60 


First clear, Jute ....ccesccsvecs -25@ 8.50 
BoeconGg. SIOSP, WO: occ ose sets site Mt 5@ 7.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 
Feb, 8.... ....+. 135,325 221,640 355,395 
Feb. 1.... 218,215 180,575 223,995 372,620 
Jan. 25.... 238,355 221,760 200,905 374,030 


Jan. 18.... 274,965 283,925 274,690 368,900 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 , 1916 
Ped, 8.000: sever 23,245 7,660 7,305 
Pod. Bosce sccese 61,680 7,785 14,380 
Jan, 25... sesene 61,930 5,595 15,190 
Tan, 18..06 wseces 24,915 20,045 15,810 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan, 4. 63 53,075 239,340 161,550 56,020 1,710 
Jan. 11, 65 67,675 223,520 214,661 4,176 1,840 
Jan. 18. 66 57,675 205,017 221,176 2,175 1,606 
Jan. 25. 63 56,826 203,624 198,990 1,116 1,763. 
Feb. 1.. 51 44,125 171,730 137,245 2,645 3,550 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$49.50@650.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 47.00@47.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 46.00@46.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 45.00@45.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 43.50@44.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.70@ 3.80 
Corn meal, yellowt .....-..«.«.++ %3.45@ 3.50 
Rye flour, white* .............. 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.50@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 8 85@ 9.00 


- sell, and nobody to buy. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Graham, standard, bbit ........ 8.75 
Rolled tN DOR? cdg ances wes 6 5 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15.00 
Buckwheat sereenings, per ton.. 30.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@ 40.60 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed Sones 

DOP COM cocccserses «+» 30.00@50.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. + 15.00@20.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......e0eee08 «eee +@60.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs, {Per bb] in sacks, 
**98-lb cotton sacks. 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Feb. 4) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 






Feb, 4 Year ago 
BRAM: se cccsesecsse $41.00 @42.00 $32.50@40.00 
Stand. middlings. - 42.00@44.00 34.50@42.00 
Flour middlings... 47.00@49.00 41.50@43.50 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 53.00@55.00 48.00@50.00 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ .21% 2.18% 
Red spring ......+++++++ 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber @urum ........-. 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum ..ccccccecsesecese 3.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ......sseee+- 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ....+..+.++. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ...... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......++++++ 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Feb. 2 
Feb.1 Jan. 25 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 450,210 780,940 797,390 
Flour, bbls ...... 32,480 11,594 6,491 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,197 4,696 1,512 
Corn, bus ....,... 104,140 306,800 554,880 
Oats, bus ........ 571,780 965,770 791,200 
Barley, bus ...... 454,740 458,920 560,070 
Rye, bus ........ 89,760 153,120 251,680 


Flaxseed, bus .... 125,190 110,400 113,400 
Shipnients from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Feb. 2 
Feb.1 Jan. 25 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 266,000 690,810 148,590 
Flour, bbis ...... 230,671 275,464 263,906 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,690 12,303 8,710 
Corn, bus .....-.- - 267,030 327,660 543,650 
Oats, bus ........ 852,240 1,265,220 657,140 
Barley, bus ...... 276,930 413,960 409,210 
Rye, bus .....+-+- 8,960 33,580 118,150 


Flaxseed, bus.... 19,050 39,860 7,420 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000's omit- 





ted): Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Feb. 1 Jan. 25 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark .... 2,777 3,996 bWs 530 
No. 1 northern.12,376 11,439 vee 1,891 
No. 2 northern. 2,067 1,546 new 2,292 
Other grades 6,612 6,790 ese 7,674 
Totals .......28,832 23,771 642 12,386 
Im 2936 2.2000. 13,527 13,781 pos eee 
Im 2926 ..ccdes 13,319 17,132 
In 1914 ....00. 19,887 19,987 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28. 125@128 52 @55% 149@150 72@89 
29. 125@128 51% @54% --@153 76@91 
30. 127@130 54 @56 ---@153 78 @92 
31. 127@130 53% @55% 153@154 78@91 
Feb. 

1.. 126@128 53 @55 142@145 85@90 
3.. 129@1381 56 @57 143@144 80@90 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Feb, 2 Feb. 3 Feb. 5 
Feb. 1 Jan. 26 1918 1917 1916 


Corn .... 162 60 287 197 95 
Oats .... 770 755 1,519 7,004 3,236 
Barley ..1,858 1,853 1,101 1,017 622 
Rye ....4,100 3,928 606 562 533 
Flaxseed. 61 67 100 513 253 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 1 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............ $10.60 @10.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.35 @10.50 
Spring straight ........-.++6e+- 10.10@10.256 
Spring first clear ..........++0+5 9.10@ 9.60 
Spring second clear ......+.+.+.+-+ 7.50@ 8.50 
Winter short patent ............ 10.50 @10.65 
Wintes standard patent ........ 10.25@10,40 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter short patent....... 10.70 @10,85 
Hard winter standard patent... 10,45@10.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... -» 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended 7.00@ 9.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@11.30 
City mills’ spring patent ....... - @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent....... --@11.05 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@10.90 


MILLFEED—Everybody was oscumtbting to 
Nominal quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $49@ 
49.50; spring middlings, $50@50.50; soft win- 
ter bran and middlings, $53. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 232,359 bus; ex- 
ports, 626,917; stock, 2,312,836. Closing 
prices: No, 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Irregular; movement small, de- 
mand better. Receipts, 47,825 bus; stock, 
161,682. Closing prices: domestic No, 3 yel- 


low, track, $1.40; range for week of southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.25@ 
1.40; near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $6.50. 
OATS—Sharply lower; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 147,727 bus; stock, 1,- 


prices: standard white, do- 
mestic, 654%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 65c. 

RYE—Weak, nominal and- no trading; 
movement improving. Receipts, 32,259 bus; 
exports, 87,253; stock, 1,242,710. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Feb. 3.—(Special Telegrdm)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar-. 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Destination— Feb.1 Jan. 25 1918 1917 
London ........ 2 16 ee 7 


025,435. Closin, 








Liverpool ...... es +“ 13 9 
Glasgow ....... os 22 26 18 
EMME. cvccciecs 20 oe - pers 
CO on wa 10 19 
pO ee vs 7 54 4 
So 34 ia cs ae 
PITROUS 20 cccses bs 4 bua 
Manchester .... .. 34 15 
Falmouth ..... 66 199 e* 
Bordeaux ...... 19 _ <e% a 
Marseilles ..... or 2 26 29 
St. Nazaire .... 17 Ze os vs 
Rotterdam .... 101 120 e6 10 
Gibraltar ...... 180 193 ite as 
BMayth oi. cuces <> <a aie 4 
, | Serer 60 sia os Pa 
Norway, Sweden ‘ 22 
pi eee 19 
CUE bscvcocees 15 153 12 
Mexico ........ 14 we ty oe 
San Domingo .. .. ne te 1 
Other W. L.’s .. 21 8 o> 19 
Cen. America .. 1 3 as 10 
} | See o> “ an 3 
Other 8, A. .... 3 es is 9 
Iceland ........ 10 eb ane ae 
BEFIOR c.cccccess 8 ae o% 
OURS oo cece - 1 49 

Weta. <ocin'ss 590 756 193 167 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





cr Feb. 1 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,312 161 1,041 1,243 283 
Boston .... 1,120 oes 441 eee ese 
Buffalo .... 5,610 129 6,067 2,953 138 
Chicago 14,794 1,185 6,404 2,965 2,505 
Detroit .... 68 146 264 61 + me 
Duluth 25,209 eee 223 2,684 852 
Galveston... 1,698 8 éss eee 
Indianapolis. 280 652 280 8 
Kansas City 13,477 777 «4,631 are 
Milwaukee. . 2,966 52 1,396 2,307 2,440 


Minneapolis. 23,832 152 770 4,100 1,858 
N. Orleans. 3,492 108 1,036 nee S¥e 
Newp. News eee eee 287 








New York... 3,242 405 2,602 644 790 
Omaha .... 4,363 990 795 45 82 
Peoria ..... 198 137 ee we 
Philadelp’a. 2,118 54 718 345 86204 
St. Louis... 2,607 416 449 84 23 
Toledo ..... 1,303 116 766 112 1 

Totals -130,613 56,549 30,505 20,764 9,456 


Last year .. 
Changes for the week: 

1,942,000 bus; corn, 75,000; 

rye, 2,038,000; oats, 1,023,000. 


Increases—W heat, 
barley, 662,000; 





’ Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c—-Mpls—  - Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. Feb. 
Jan, 28 ...$3.21 3.21 3.20% 3.21 


ne 
to 
> 


Jan, 29... 3.24% 3.24 3.20 3.21 

Jan. 30 ... 3.832% 3.32% 3.31% 3.32% 3.30 

Jan 31 3.23% 3.23% 3.25% 3.31 3.25% 
Feb. Mar. 

Feb. 1 .... 3.26 3.25 8.26% 3.26% ..... 

Feb. 3 .... 3.33% 3.33 3.32 Oe. éeeee 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—In store—— 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 125 113 67 61 100 613 
74 1,398 


Duluth..... 50 20 50 60 





Totals.... 175 133 117 4121 174 1,911 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Feb. 1, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ... 3,487 3,453 1,328 628 
DeIMtR 26 iscee. 2,919 1,968 2,774 2,066 
Totals ....... 6,406 5,421 4,102 2,694 





Retail Bakers of America 

At the first annual convention of the 
Retail Merchant Bakers of America, held 
in Chicago last week, the constitution was 
revised somewhat and the name changed 
to The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: Eugene Lipp, Chicago, 
president; Max Strasser, New York, first 
vice-president; William Francis Ireland, 
Los Angeles, second vice-president; J. C. 
Lewis, Minneapolis, third vice-president ; 
George Geissler, Joliet, Ill, treasurer; 
John M. Hartley, Chicago, corresponding 
secretary ; E. A. Holmes, Chicago, record- 
ing secretary. 

The number of state and local associa- 
tions already affiliated with the national 
body insures a membership of over 5,000. 

A detailed report of the meeting will 
be published in The Northwestern Miller’s 
Bakery Number, Feb. 26. 





Alberta, Canada, is said to have derived 
$213,287,701 revenue from her 7,185,896 
acres of grain in 1918. 


13,869 4,623 13,879 1,676 4,136- 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs; 


To— To— 

Albany ........- 33.5 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltfmore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg ..... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
tere 36.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
eer ae 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
ene 34.5 Portland ......, 36.5 
eee 25.5 Portland® ...... 33.6 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 “Quebec ..... 41.5 
COPEIRS ss 220608 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ......5. 19.0 Rochester ..... - 31.5 
eee ee 31.5 Rockland ......, 36.5 
PAP er 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
| ee 31.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Pre 31.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
manens City <3. IRE Dae civics cease 33.5 
Louisville ...... 2 i... PS 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 TT) ae 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- , 

° Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
ee ee 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 one 
INOPEOIE 2c ede 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% 16% .... 17 ee 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
Albany ...... - 23 19%. vss 28 
FOUN Kec kalews 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse :..... 20% 16% cone B87 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 460.0. Detrett .i.scccse 26.5 
Pe 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
AIDORF i060 Févme 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ...... + 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
3altimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St, Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates, 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Can, Feb. 1.—This 
week’s flour business was the quietest 
since the beginning of the new year. The 
large bakers are generally well supplied 
for 60 to 90 days, as also are jobbers. 
Opinion as to future flour prices is de- 
cidedly varied. The lack of government 
buying and the general dullness reported 
from all sections causes many in the trade 
to look for higher feed prices, due to cur- 

tailed output, while others look for lower 
feed prices and a consequent advance in 
flour. This uncertainty tends to cause all 
classes of buyers to operate cautiously. 

Prices this week were virtually un- 
changed, as follows: Washington and Ore- 
gon mills offered 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour at $10.40@10.60; cutoffs, $10@ 
10.20; Montana 100 per cent, $10.60@ 
10.70; standard patents, 20c bbl more; 
fancy patents, 40c more,—basis 98's, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is virtually unchanged. Here 
and there it was reported that California 
mills had advanced mill-run $1@2 ton. 
Mills experience no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their output, with none to offer 
jobbers. Inquiry received this week from 
north coast and Montana mills would in- 
dicate that their markets were somewhat 
easier. However, California prices have 
been and still are lower than in other sec- 
tions, and for the present will not likely 
appear attractive to outside mills. Bran 
is now selling at $37@38 ton; mill-run, 
$40@42; middlings, $47@50. 

The coarse grain market is dull and 

aprices weaker, with. little buying interest, 
which is particularly true of barley. 
Prices follow: barley, s feed, $2.12@ 
2.18 per ctl; shipping, $2.20@2.25; oats, 
red féed, $2.30@2. 45; corn, California 
yellow, $2.70@2.85; Egyptian, $2.50@ 


2.75, 
H. H. Coox. 
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A SUGGESTED WHEAT PLAN 


Mr. Rothwell Submits His Ideas on the 
Handling of the Coming Wheat Crop 
to Secretary Houston 


The following communication has been 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
Bernard J. Rothwell, of Boston, president 
of the Bay State Milling Co., of Winona, 
Minn. It embodies his ideas as to the best 
method of carrying out the government 
guaranty of price for the 1919 wheat crop: 


Boston, Jan. 21, 1919. 
Hon. David F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Although the movement of 
‘the new crops of wheat is six to eight 
months distant, grain merchants and flour 
millers are already gravely concerned as 
to how this crop is to be handled without 
ruinous losses to all connected with the 
handling of wheat and milling and dis- 
tribution of flour. Already a complete 
paralysis of these enormous industries is 
foreseen unless a practical method is de- 
vised by which the wheat shall be placed 
upon a commercial basis immediately up- 
on its delivery by the farmer. 

Having been actively identified with the 
milling and distribution of flour and the 
handling of wheat in large quantities for 
a long term of years, I beg leave to sub- 
mit for your consideration the follow- 
ing plan: 

This plan aims, first, to prevent the 
complete paralysis of the grain and mill- 
ing industries. 

Second, to insure absorption of a high 
percentage of the crop by country deal- 
ers and millers, whose wheat storage is 
enormous in the aggregate. 

Third, to prevent congestion at ter- 
minals, embargoes upon railroads, and in- 
ability of farmers to market their wheat 
when they desire. 

Fourth, to supply the domestic consum- 
er of flour upon the same price basis that 
world competition will insure the Euro- 
pean consumer, 

My suggestion is that the government, 
through an expert commission, shall de- 
termine, not later than June 1, 1919, the 
difference between the fixed price already 
established at every point throughout tue 
wheat-growing sections for the 1919 crop 
and its commercial value based on world- 
wide conditions. 

Meanwhile, the necessary forms herein- 
after described, and such special ma- 
chinery as would be necessary, should be 
prepared and distributed in season for 
the first movement of the crop. 

Let us assume that the commercial value 
of wheat was determined to be one dol- 
lar per bushel under the fixed price. The 
method of handling would be as follows: 

Every buyer of wheat from the farmer, 
whether country grain dealer or miller, 
to be licensed as at present. 

Every licensee to be provided with an 
approved government form in duplicate 
these forms to bear printed consecutive 
numbers and to be bound in book form; 
the duplicates, which would be carbon 
copies of the original, to remain in the 
book. 

This form should show the name of the 
farmer, his residence, date of delivery, 
weight, grade, government fixed price per 
bushel paid, and the amount of same at 
this fixed price. From this fixed price 
there would be shown a deduction of one 
dollar per bushel, and the buyer would 
pay the farmer the value of his wheat at 
this, the commercial, price. Both the 
buyer and the farmer would sign this 
form in duplicate. For example, the 
farmer delivers one hundred bushels of 
No. 2 hard wheat at a point where the 
fixed price is two dollars and ten cents 
per bushel, amounting to two hundred and 
ten dollars. The receipt would show this 
calculation. It would also show the com- 
mercial value at one dollar and ten cents 
per bushel, or one hundred and ten dol- 
lars in all. The nuyer would pay the one 
hundred and ten dollars; the farmer 
would take the original form to the local 
bank, or possibly to the post-office in the 
town,—this is a matter of detail,—and he 
would there collect the difference between 
the fixed and the commercial price of the 
wheat, one hundred dollars. 

A heavy penalty should be provided for 
any falsification of the duplicate state- 
ment. 

The bank would then handle this form 
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as a check is now handled through its 
regular clearing-house channels or through 
ting many thousands of grain dealers and 
the nearest Federal bank. In this way 
the entire crop would be put upon a com- 
mercial basis immediately upon its deliv- 
ery by the farmer. 

This is the absolutely essential feature 
of any plan calculated to accomplish the 
four purposes above set forth, and the 
foregoing plan would accomplish this with 
the minimum amount of machinery and 
without any financing by the government 
beyond the payment of the established 
difference in price. It would avoid any 
chance of collusion with regard to the 
price paid for the wheat or the difference 


safe in operating along normal lines and 
in carrying liberal stocks. 

It is certain that, unless some such plan 
for placing the commercial value on the 
wheat immediately at its source of pro- 
duction is put into effect, every one con- 
nected with its handling and milling will 
keep stocks down to the lowest possible 
notch. Many will withdraw entirely from 
the handling of it because, as the guaranty 
only extends to the farmer, every one into 
whose hands it subsequently passes is as- 
sured of a loss, possibly a ruinous loss. 

Furthermore, the government will be 
swamped with deliveries. Farmers un- 
able to market their wheat freely will be 
thoroughly dissatisfied. Enormous coun- 





William Anderson Glasgow, Jr. 


Legal Counsel of the United States Food Administration, who prepared the bill, 
now under consideration by the House Committee on Agriculture, regarding the 


maintenance of the wheat price guaranty. 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


to be collected from the government, such 
as would inevitably result from permit- 
millers to fix their own market price from 
day to day. 

The policing of these forms given by 
the buyer to the farmer would be the sole 
machinery involved. 

An enormous loss must accompany the 
marketing of the next crop. It is one of 
the unavoidable costs of the war, and 
should be so accepted by the government. 

Once out of the farmers’ hands, the 
crop would be handled through regular 
commercial channels. There would be 
some risk for those who carry stocks of 
wheat, but this risk would be minimized, 
and, as in all probability the acreage for 
1920 will be greatly reduced, the price of 
wheat would be stabilized somewhere in 
the vicinity of the determined commercial 
value (which, of course, would not be 
guaranteed), and the grain and milling 
industries as a whole would feel relatively 


try grain-handling and mill elevator stor- 
age will be kept empty. The milling in- 
dustry will be paralyzed and, in the face 
of a crop greater by far than any ever 
before grown, there is likely to be fre- 
quent scarcity of flour in the great con- 
suming centers. 

Moreover, there will be assured in- 
tense dissatisfaction upon the part of the 
consuming classes in this country because 
of their being compelled to pay a much 
higher price for their flour than the con- 
sumers in foreign importing countries 
are paying. 

I believe that such a plan as outlined in 
the foregoing would greatly simplify the 
enormously complex operations which the 
government would otherwise be com- 
pelled to conduct, and would, at the same 
time, prevent the disruption of trade 
which I have endeavored to indicate. 

Yours very truly, 
Bernarp J. RorHwet. 
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DISCUSSION OF NEW BILL 


(Continued from page 513.) 

“The Food Administration is not the 
champion of this bill or of any other. Its 
counsel has simply drawn the bill at the 
request of the chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the House for consid- 
eration by his committee, and the pur- 
pose in drawing it was to incorporate 
therein such power as it might be neces- 
sary for the President or any of the agen- 
cies appointed by him to exercise. 

“The Food Administration will have 
nothing to do with the carrying out of the 
government guaranty on wheat, as it is 
now being dissolved as rapidly as its 
duties to the public service will permit, 
and long before the wheat crop of 1919 is 
harvested it is confidently expected that 
the Food Administration will have per- 
formed the functions for which it was 
created, and will no longer be in existence. 

“Not only does this bill not involve the 
perpetuation of any powers to the Food 
Administration, but no such view was in 
contemplation.” 

NO BILL YET INTRODUCED 

Up to the present writing no bill propos- 
ing the appropriation contemplated, and 
which will undoubtedly be necessary, has 
been introduced in either house of Con- 
gress. ‘The day the bill in question was 
given to the public, Senator Gore made 
a short statement to the effect that “It is 
broader than I think necessary. I may 
take it as a basis for another bill which I 
may introduce.” On the same day Mr. 
Lever declined to make a statement of 
what course he would follow, and he has 
since declined to discuss the matter. It 
may be that tentative discussions will take 
place in the House committee for the pur- 
pose of considering just what should be 
incorporated in the bill, and when that 
preliminary work has been done, the find- 
ings will be submitted to Congress in the 
form of a regular bill. 

One thing is quite sure. Whatever bill 
may be introduced is sure to be the source 
of much debate and wrangling. On the 
other hand, it is pretty well understood, 
in Congress and out of it, that the sur- 
plus of wheat stocks is due to the war, 
that the price fixed was a war procedure, 
and that the only thing to do is to see it 
through for the benefit of the farmer. 
With that understanding, a bill will un- 
doubtedly be passed, and perhaps with- 
out so much debate as many seem to 
think will surely characterize the discus- 
sion. 

ALWAYS OPPOSED PRICE-FIXING 

In connection with the guaranteed price 
of wheat, it should not be forgotten, 
though Mr. Hoover is not now saying it, 
that when the food control bill was passed, 
and when the subject of price-fixing for 
wheat was first announced by members of 
Congress, Mr. Hoover was most positive 
in his opposition to it. He withstood, 
just as long as possible, all attempts to 
load the bill down with a_ price-fixing 
clause. It was made a part of the bill only 
after weeks of debate, and when it ap- 
peared that no bill for food control could 
pass without such a provision, which was 
introduced by Congress and not at the 
suggestion, or with the approval, of Mr. 
Hoover, or of others who could foresee 
future difficulties in such a procedure. 

It is only fair to Mr. Hoover to remem- 
ber this, for not infrequently there ap- 
pear in papers and magazines references 
to the present situation, and the cost that 
confronts the government, with rather un- 
complimentary remarks incorporated to 
indicate that the present predicament is 
a result of the Food Administration’s 
early recommendations. Such is not the 
case; the Food Administration had to con- 
duct its business, so far as wheat and 
wheat products are concerned, in spite of 
its opposition to the price-fixing feature. 
Under the circumstances, it did its work 
well, as the world knows, particularly that 
part of the world that was engaged in 
Europe in trying to keep itself alive while 
fighting the common enemy. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





By fixing a minimum price for wheat, 
New Zealand claims a saving of $437,985 
to that country last season. 





Exports of cottonseed oil from the Unit- 
ed States, Aug. 1-Dec. 31, 1918, totaled 
23,776,274 lbs, 
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direct with the European Department. 
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At last the Wheat Commission has 
made a decision in the important ques- 
tion of the price to be charged for im- 
ported flour. In consequence of the great 
improvement in color of G, R. or home- 
made flour it was becoming very difficult 
to sell anything but strong flour, such as 
American or Canadian spring wheat pat- 
ents, or fancy clears, at a premium of 7s 
above British-made G. R. flour, but it has 
just been announced that for the future 
imported flour will be sold to bakers at 
46s 3d, ex-store, less 6d discount for cash 
in seven days, as against 44s 3d ex-mill, 
less the same discount, for all homemade 
flour. This is a reduction of 5s from the 
recent level of imported flour. 

Though jobbing factors were allowed to 
sell to bakers at 51s 9d, giving one month’s 
credit, or at 51s 3d for cash in seven days, 
yet for a long while past, by a tacit 
agreement among the factors, imported 
flour has been available for all bakers at 
51s 3d, less 6d discount for cash in seven 
days. 

Under the new arrangement homemade 
flour will only have an advantage of 2s 
over imported, and, as a matter of fact, 
the premium is not quite as much as that, 
because under the selling terms for all 
homemade flour, the buyer has to find 2s 
6d for each bag as caution money, where- 
as in the case of imported flour the bag 
is weighed in with the flour. The slight 
loss of flour would hardly amount to more 
than 6d on a sack, but the two bags, which 
become the property of the buyer, are 
well worth Is 6d, so that, roughly speak- 
ing, the buyer of imported flour will now 
only be paying a premium of a little more 
than Is as against homemade flour. 

There has been no allocation of import- 
ed flour this week as yet. but it is under- 
stood that some flour will be forthcoming 
on Friday, when it is hoped by agents 
here that a liberal supply will be at 
hand. Last week, in spite of an over- 
whelming amount of soft winter wheat 
flour, which is not a favorite among Lon- 
don bakers, agents and jobbers were able 
to about get clear of the allocation, but 
that seems to have been largely due to a 
temporary scarcity of country flour, owing 
to the considerable amount lost by the 
burning of the Great Eastern Railway 
Co.’s warehouses in the east end of Lon- 
don. As much as 11,000 sacks of flour, 
mostly from the eastern counties, is said 
to have been lost to London in this way. 

ARRIVAL FIGURES ONCE MORE 

At last the secretary of the Corn Ex- 
change has been allowed to publish the 
amount of wheat, flour and other cereals 
reaching this port from abroad. Accord- 
ing to this statement, which had not ap- 
peared previously for two years, 67,377 
sacks of flour came into the Thames last 
week, all of this large amount, with the 
exception of 1,090 sacks from Boston and 
5,000 sacks from Newport News, hailing 
from San Francisco. This, no doubt, 
came through the Panama Canal. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is in much the 
same state as last week, supplies on spot 
being not too abundant. There is some 
Midlothian on offer at £35 10s@£36 per 
ton, while coarse Aberdeen is worth £34 
10s. There is medium and fine Aberdeen 


on offer at £34, respectively. There is no 
coarse American about, but‘some medium 
and fine is available at £32 per ton. 


Rolled oats are in rather small supply, but 
Midlothian is available at £35 10s, and 
some Irish at £35 10s@£36 per ton. 
There is some American on offer at £32 
12s, 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in good demand, but with 
the much shortened extraction of flour, 
supplies are about equal to present needs. 
Both bran and middlings are sold at the 
flat rate of £14 10s per ton. The output 
of middlings is perhaps a trifle under the 
demand. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


On some days there was a strong de- 
mand for money in spite of the release 
of some substantial amounts in dividends, 
but floating credits have once again be- 
come superabundant, and in consequence 
the demand has considerably slackened. 
Loans for the day are obtainable at 214@ 
3 per cent, and for a week at 3@3%, per 
cent. 

A small business has been done in Feb- 
ruary Treasury bills, but there is prac- 
tically no business passing in any other 
kind of paper. Three, four and six 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3144@ 
3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 4@4% 
per cent. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

Already some relaxation in restrictions 
has taken place in regard to the sale of 
securities abroad, and it is hoped that all 
the restrictions necessitated by the war 
will shortly be removed. 

Since last September all checks have 
had to bear stamps to the value of 2d, 
instead of a 1d stamp as formerly, but 
there are indications that this additional 
duty will be abolished before long, in view 
of the fact that the total of currency 
notes and certificates has risen to £323,- 
240,000, compared with £212,451,000 at 
the end of 1917. The report of the Bank- 
ers’ Clearing House for 1918 states that 
there has been little or no reduction in 
the number of checks passing through the 
clearing house, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional tax. 

THE PRICE OF CORN 


The price of corn charged by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies through- 
out the United Kingdom has for some 
time past been a source of gossip and 
criticism. Up to last week the commis- 
sion has been charging no less than 90s 
c.if., equivalent to about 92s ex-store, 
per qr for corn. It is estimated that at 
this figure the commission was making a 
clear profit of 40@50s per qr. 

The price of corn in the Argentine is 
about 20@23s per qr, and could be deliv- 
ered to the trade in this country at 35@ 
37s per qr, or say, after allowing for a fair 
profit to the commission, at 40s. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the estimate as 
to the profit the commission has been 
making on corn is not far out, and those 
who deal in corn are wondering what the 
government would call them if they had 
attempted to make any such profit. 

However, during the past week the com- 
mission has suddenly decided to reduce 
the price of corn 20s per qr. This came 
as a bit of a shock to holders of corn, but 
it is understood that their stocks are not 
large. There is still room for a further 
considerable drop, but it is assumed that 
the commission is making these enormous 
profits on corn to offset its loss on the 
subsidized 9d loaf. 

Needless to say, it is a most unfair 
way of making up the deficit, as users of 
corn in this way are paying a tax out of 
all proportion towards the subsidized 
loaf. A few weeks ago this department 
pointed out how the Royal Commission 
was profiteering in oats, but such profits 
were modest as compared with those on 
corn. The profit on oats made by the 
government at present is about 10s per qr. 
In normal times 6d@I1s is regarded as 


a satisfactory profit to make on both oats 
and corn, 


WHEAT PRICES 


A member of a well-known firm on 
Mark Lane, in speaking of the future 
prices of wheat, said he was convinced 
that it was impossible to maintain the 
present high prices for any great length 
of time, and he felt sure that the United 
States, provided nothing happened to this 
year’s crop, would have to sell a large pro- 
portion of its surplus at a considerably 
lower price than the present fixed one. 
He further said that Australia had re- 
cently sold 5,000,000 bus of wheat to the 
Scandinavian markets at about $1.18 per 
bu, and he figured that he would have no 
difficulty in being able to bring Australian 
wheat to a Scandinavian port for 65s per 
480 lbs. 


MOISTURE IN ENGLISH WHEAT 


The Board of Agriculture announces 
that this season’s British-grown wheat in 
many cases has a high percentage of 
moisture, and requires to be mixed off 
with a dry spring wheat, of which there 
is but a small supply in this country. It 
is further announced that the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies has reduced 
the milling extraction of home-grown 
wheat, which is now 69 per cent, as com- 
pared with the extraction of imported 
wheat, in order to give a greater induce- 
ment to millers to purchase as much home- 
grown wheat as possible, and thus mini- 
mize the present glut in the market, as 
farmers are finding some difficulty in dis- 
posing of their supplies to the millers. 


REBUILDING LONDON MILL 


The London mill of Wm. Vernon & 
Sons, which was destroyed by fire, caused 
by a large munitions explosion during the 
war, is to be rebuilt as quickly as possible. 
A Manchester engineering firm has re- 
ceived an order for most of the machinery. 
The new mill will have a 100 sack per 
hour plant, which is equivalent to about 
3,500 bbls per 24 hours. The old mill, 
before it was destroyed, was one of the 
most complete and up to date in the 
United Kingdom. There is no doubt that 
the new mill, when completed, will be even 
more so. 

LONDON VISITORS 

William Philip, of Watson & Philip, 
Dundee, was in London this week. He is 
very optimistic about the future of the 
American and Canadian flour trade in 
Scotland. 

A. B. Spence, of Fennell, Spence & Co., 
Liverpool, accompanied by Mrs. Spence 
and some friends, spent the New Year 
holidays in London. 


WINS THE MILITARY CROSS 


Captain William Ramsay Law, son of 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, Glas- 
gow, has been awarded the Military Cross, 
his name appearing in the list of New 
Year’s honors. Captain Law is a partner 
in the firm of Crawford & Law, and as 
soon as he is released from the army will 
return to business. 


MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN PILLMAN 


Captain C. H. Pillman, M.C., 41st Dra- 
goon Guards, son of J. C. Pillman, of 
Pillman & Phillips, London and Liver- 
pool, was recently married in London to 
Agnes Stuart, elder daughter of George 
V. Hastings, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Winnipeg. Owing to the war 
the wedding was a quiet one, the bride and 
bridegroom both being on leave. Mrs. 
Pillman, who has been doing Red Cross 
work in France, has now returned to Can- 
ada, expecting to be relieved from duty, 
when she will return to England. Cap 
tain Pillman has returned to his duties in 
France. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 6 


The trade generally did not follow the 
lead of England and close for a long 
period at Christmas. Bakers and confec- 
tioners closed down for two days, but the 
clamor for flour on the part of both bak- 
ers and grocers, in town and country, 
made it imperative that millers should 
start up early on Friday morning, thus 
only taking two days’ holiday. Even 
those two days caused millers to get be- 
hindhand with their orders, and they have 
not yet caught up with the demand. 

The government has made the usual 
allocations of imported flour, and al- 
though Ireland is dealt with very liberally 
on this score, there still does not seem to 
be enough. No premium is too high for 
the Irish bakers to pay for either strong 
or soft American winters with color, and 
it is safe to say that if the premium were 
double the price, bakers would continue 
to use it and use it freely. 

There has been very little encourage- 
ment to book goods by the Head Line 
steamer due to sail some time this month 
from Baltimore to, Belfast. The govern- 
ment evidently is not going to take all the 
restrictions off imported flour yet, and 
buyers are afraid to .touch outside com- 
modities for fear of a reduction in price. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 51s 3d, ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal has fallen dull again despite 
the cold weather; the demand is poor and 
apparently has not much chance of im- 
proving until later in the spring. 


FEEDS , 

Mill offals are unchanged. The demand 
is good and mills are now clear of all 
stock. The price is unchanged, £13 per 
ton. 

Oats are almost unsalable, and in some 
country markets have been sold at very 
much below the controlled price. Pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on the Irish 
Agricultural Board to remove the export 
embargo on oats and oat products to Eng- 
land and Scotland, but so far without 
result. 

The idea seems to be to try to force 
the Irish farmer to use oats for feeding 
instead of corn, and thereby make Ireland 
self-supporting as far as possible. There 
is no question, however, that, once corn 
imports are allowed, the Irish farmer will 
not hesitate as to which he will use, as he 
finds corn a very much safer food for 
pigs than oats. 

Moreover, if there is any attempt on 
the part of the Irish Agricultural Board 
to force farmers to feed pigs on their 
own products, and discard a greater pro- 
portion of corn, the Irish farmer will 
cease rearing pigs, because the risks from 
disease and the uncertainty of fattening 
with oats and barley products involve 
too much trouble for the farmer to be 
bothered with. In fact, the recent census 
showed that while there is an increase of 
cattle in the country, there is a very seri- 
ous decrease in the quantity of pigs. 

Linseed cakes are unchanged in price, 
the government still having control, but 
the quantities on offer are very much 
bigger now, owing to some recent arrivals, 
and consumers appear to be getting about 
all they require at present. 





Uruguay in the season 1917-18 had 
975,936 acres under wheat, with a yield 
of 355,444 metric tons (metric ton con- 
tains 2,204.6 Ibs). 


The average yield of wheat for the last 
four years in the Lethbridge, Alta., dis- 
trict was 31 bus per acre; oats, 61; bar- 
ley, 39. 








“TEXT OF NEW FOOD BILL 


Measure Prepared by Judge Glasgow Gives 
President Vast Power—Calls for Ap- 
propriation of $1,250,000,000 

The following is the full text of the 
bil] recently presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture by Judge W. A. 
Glasgow, counsel for the Food Adminis- 
tration: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

1, That by reason of the act of Con- 
gress entitled. “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribu- 
‘tion of food products and fuel,” approved 
Aug. 10, 1917, and the two proclamations 
of the President of the United States, 
dated respectively the 21st day of Febru- 
ary, 1918, and the 2d day of September, 
1918, the government of the United States 
has guaranteed to every producer of 
wheat produced in the United States 
upon compliance by him with the regula- 
tions prescribed the sums per bushel in 
said proclamations fixed and determined 
for the crop years 1918 and 1919, re- 
spectively. 

2. That for the purpose of carrying 
out said guarantees made by the procla- 
mations aforesaid, and the payment of 
rent, printing and other expenses and the 
employment of labor and the agents and 
agencies hereinafter referred to, the sum 
of $1,250,000,000 is hereby appropriated 
out of moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be available upon 
the passage of this act. 

3. That the President of the United 
States is authorized to maintain and car- 
ry out the guarantees‘ aforesaid and to 
that end to withdraw from the Treasury 
of the United States and use said funds 
above appropriated, or so much thereof 
as may in his discretion be deemed neces- 
sary for the purposes aforesaid: To en- 
ter into any voluntary arrangements or 
agreements to create and use any agency 
or agencies; to accept the services of any 
person without compensation; to co-op- 
erate with any agency or person; to utilize 
any department or agency of the govern- 
ment; to authorize such agency or agencies 
created by him as aforesaid to use the 
funds hereby appropriated so far as nec- 
essary and with authority in said agency 
or agencies to borrow additional sums and 
to pledge the credit and property of the 
agency or the assets held by it for the 
payment thereof; to authorize said agency 
or agencies to buy, wheat of the crops of 
1918 and 1919 and wheat products from 
the same crops and other foodstuffs and 
feeds from producers or others at the 
guaranteed prices aforesaid, or such 
prices as may be necessary for cash or on 
credit and to sell or export and sell such 
wheat, wheat products, foodstuffs and 
feeds at a profit or a loss, as in the judg- 
ment of such agency or agencies may be 
necessary; to authorize such agency or 
agencies to lease or buy storage facilities 
or to contract for the construction of 
storage ‘facilities, or both; to authorize 
said agency or agencies to requisition 
storage space and to prescribe the terms 
to be paid therefor, with proper provision 
for appeal; to authorize said agency or 
agencies to make payment for storage 
and other usual expenses in the carrying 
of wheat and wheat products in elevators 
or elsewhere, whether the wheat is owned 
or held by the agency or agencies or not; 
to authorize such agency or agencies to 
increase the price the agency or agencies 
will pay for wheat or wheat products in 
order to cover storage on .farms or else- 
where; to require preferential railroad 
service to any agency or agencies appoint- 
ed by him on American railroads and 
steamships so long as the same are under 
the control of the government of the Unit- 
ed States; to authorize said agency or 
agencies to control the trading on any ex- 
changes or to prohibit the trading at any 
exchanges at such time or times as may be 
deemed desirable and proper; to authorize 
said agency or agencies to use the fund 
hereby appropriated so far as may be 
necessary for the purposes aforesaid and 
to meet the marketing conditions and 
‘ competitive prices of foreign growers of 
wheat; to authorize said agency or agen- 
cies to prescribe such rules and regula- 


tions as may be deemed necessary or prop- 
er to protect the government of the Unit- 
ed States from paying the guaranteed 
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to the hospital. The driver was operating 
slowly. 

The ice in Duluth-Superior harbor aver- 
ages. only 13 inches in thickness, which 
is 10 inches less than normal for this time 


prices aforesaid for any wheat other than 
that covered by the proclamations afore- 
said; to authorize said agency or agencies 
to sell wheat or foodstuffs and feeds for 
cash or on credit in the United States and 


“jts possessions and in other countries of 


the world, and to engage in foreign ship- 
ment; to authorize said agency or agen- 
cies to control dealers, millers and eleva- 
tors, or the operators thereof, by license 
or other like power, and also to prescribe 
trade margins; to authorize the agency or 
agencies aforesaid to control the export 
and import of wheat products and other 
foodstuffs and feeds; and, further, to ex- 
ercise any of the powers delegated to 
the President of the United States by the 
terms of the “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel,” approved 
Aug. 10, 1917. 

4. That if any clause, sentence, para- 
graph or part of this act shall for any rea- 
son be adjudged by any court invalid, such 
judgment shall not affect, impair or in- 
validate the remainder thereof, and shall 
be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof, di- 
rectly involved in the controversy in which 


- such judgment shall have been rendered. 


5. Any person who makes any false 
statement of representation to any of- 
ficer, agent or employee of the United 
States connected with the administration 
of said guarantee for the purpose of se- 
curing the benefits thereof, or who know- 
ingly violates any order, rule or regula-~ 
tion made or issued by the President or 
under his authority and in pursuance of 
the powers granted by this act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall. be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 and imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dusutru, Mixn., Feb. 3.—Trading in 
the flour market was narrow and unsat- 
isfactory last week. Qwing to an appar- 
ent oversupply in all quarters, demand 
for fresh stock is limited to small lots 
for immediate use. Mills put out offers 
for shipment for from 30 to 60 days, but 
acceptances were few. 

The definite announcement of the Grain 
Corporation that there will be no change 
in conditions before June will probably 
clarify the situation. The trade seems to 
regard the statement favorably, a feeling 
of better assurance being apparent, and 
a resumption of activity is hoped for. 
Little improvement has been shown as 
yet, however. 

Inquiry for durum flour shows some 
improvement. A better feeling is noted, 
though it has not yet made much showing 
in trading. An improved market is con- 
fidently expected. 

The rye flour market was very tame, 
the demand continuing restricted to 
meager scattered lots to cover immediate 
needs. The uncertainty as to the course 
of the government on cash rye prices 
causes a hesitating attitude. Mill prices 
have been reduced 10ce bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week pro- 


_duced 17,745 bbls flour, or 49 per cent of 


capacity, against 12,755, or 35 per cent, 
the previous week, and 17,770, or 49 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Mills were in a position to offer a little 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour, but 
beyond this nothing was done. There is 
nothing in the present situation to sug- 
gest any awakening of demand. Mills 
are inclined to hold prices firmly. Bran 
is qaoted at $42 ton, standard middlings 
at $43 and red dog at $56. 

NOTES 

P. H. Ginder, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation at Duluth, has returned 
from New York, where he was in confer- 
ence with President Julius H. Barnes. 

F. S. Keiser, of Chicago, who has been 
chief clerk of the Western Freight Traf- 
fic committee, has accepted the position 
of traffic commissioner of the Duluth 
Commercial club. 

Dispatches from Buffalo state that the 
unloading of winter storage boats is pro- 
ceeding very slowly, and vesselmen are 
expressing doubt as to whether all will be 
clear of grain by April 1. 

A truck belonging to the Zinsmaster- 
Smith Bread Co. last Saturday morning 
struck H. F. Logee, of Superior, on a 
street in Duluth, and he died on the way 


of year. In the lake outside the harbor 
there is practically no ice. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has 
established its Michigan branch office and 
warehouse at Port Huron, with C. L. 
Kendrick, former manager of the North- 
western Grain Co., in charge. 

Large accumulations of screenings are 
reported in store here, with a very poor 
demand. The moderate winter curtails 
the usual consumption, and a big carry- 
over into the next crop is not impossible. 

President B. Stockman and Parker M. 
Paine are in Washington representing 
the Duluth Board of Trade at the hear- 
ing before the Senate and House com- 
mittees on the method to be followed in 
handling the wheat crop during 1919. 

Guy E. Warren, a former grain man 
of Duluth, who has been in war work 
in Washington and since his return to 
Duluth a month ago has been associated 
with Y. M. C. A. welfare work, will be 
a candidate for city commissioner of 
Duluth. 

All Duluth bakeries are now unionized, 
the Crescent and Zinsmaster-Smith Co. 
having signed the scale. The wage scale 
ranges from $16 per week for men to 
$35 for foremen, with time and a half for 
overtime. They aré to work six days of 
nine hours, and any man reporting for 
work in a state of intoxication is to be 
fined $10. 

Weakness in barley and rye has been 
marked, owing to the withdrawal of the 
government from the cash market. Oth- 
er buyers also backed away, owing to 
storage room being exhausted. Only a 
little feed business is passing. Rye closed 
today 15ec down, at $1.41. Barley was 
10c lower at one time during the week, 
but regained it later. There was consider- 
able activity in May rye. 

Shipments of grain to Duluth that were 
under ‘way when the permit system be- 
came effective have apparently been well 
cleaned up, and during the past 48 hours 
but 48 cars arrived. Nearly all elevators 
are well filled, and there is no sign of 
any rail shipments of volume. Heavy 
stocks have also accumulated at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, and no boats are 
available there for loading. 

The Grain Corporation today gave no- 
tice that, in accordance with the long- 
expressed policy of the Food Adminis- 
tration to return the grain trade to in- 
dividual and private enterprise as rapid- 
ly as possible, it has recommended to 
the War Trade Board, and that body has 
approved, the freeing from the export 
embargo of bran, beans, barley, corn, 
oats, rye, and peas, and flour and meal 
made from barley, rye, corn and oats. 
The Grain Corporation will in future 
confine its buying in these articles to the 
extent of supplying such foreign needs 
as are intrusted to it. 

. F. G. Cartson. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 514.) 
Minneapolis millers on’ Wednesday 
evening of this week will entertain the 
members of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 
Association and their families, at the West 
Side Commercial Club. 


The arrangement requiring permits on 
wheat destined for Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Detroit and Indianapolis has been 
canceled. It is still in effect, however, on 
shipments to Buffalo. 


E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., will leave, Feb. 
5 for a trip through the South, including 
Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, to call on 
his company’s connections in that terri- 
tory. : 
Alexander Ingraham, engineer and su- 
perintendent of construction for the Cal- 
gary (Alta.) Flour Mills Co., was in Min- 
neapolis about a week ago en route to Hot 
Springs, Ark., for treatment for rheu- 
matism. 

The federal inspection of grain now in 
vogue is declared by members of the Min- 
nesota legislature and of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to be unfair to 
the producer, and efforts will be made 
looking to a return to old state standards. 
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W. F. Gunn, an old-time milling engi- 
neer of Minneapolis, is now living te San 
Francisco, and writes that he is enjoying 

health. He would like to hear from 
any of his old friends who happen to no- 
tice this item. His address is 199 Fourth 
Street. 

The numerous friends of Ora A. Mc- 
Crea, manager of the feed department of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, will regret to learn of the death of 
his estimable wife. Mrs, McCrea was 
taken ill with the influenza about six 
weeks ago, and had been in a critical con- 
dition for some time prior to her death, 
which occurred Jan. 28. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, late fed- 
eral food administrator in Illinois, ad- 
dressed about 600 men Monday in the new 
Y.M.C.A. Building at Minneapolis, at a 
luncheon given under the auspices of the 
Civic and Commerce Association. Mr. 
Wheeler’s talk was on reconstruction and 
the problems facing the business men of 
this country in the immediate future. 

Plant pathologists claim that the de- 
struction of barberry bushes in the United 
States last year meant a saving of 175,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. The barberry bush 
is generally credited as being responsible 
for the spread of rust in wheat. In con- 
sequence, a country-wide movement has 
been started by the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington to eliminate the 
pest. 

Minneapolis is to be represented at the 
congressional hearing in Washington this 
week in regard to the government wheat 
price guaranty by A. C. Loring, president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Franklin 
M. Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
C. A. Magnuson, G. F. Ewe, J. L. Mc- 
Caull, John D. McMillan, H. F. McCar- 
thy, A. L. Searle andUF. C. Van Dusen, 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand Everywhere Slow—Prices Out of 
Line—Warm Weather Reduces Con- 
sumption of All Feeds 

Mitwavuxkee, Wis., Feb. 3.—There was 
no particular improvement in the demand 
for millfeed the past week. Prices con- 
tinue to show declines in all markets. 
Buyers are afraid to take hold, and are 
buying only what they have orders in 
hand for. Eastern markets are demoral- 
ized, and St. Louis jobbers report that 
eastern dealers are trying to resell stuff 








. bought for February shipment. The trade 


appears to be holding off on account of 
the mild weather, which has made demand 
poor in all sections. 

The advance in millfeeds after restric- 
tions were removed caused farmers and 
dairymen to feed their stock on oats which 
they had on hand, the supply of which was 
exceedingly large, as they had been storing 
oats when prices of millfeed were low. 

While the output of millfeed is light, 
owing to the small production of flour, 
there appears to be ample to supply the 
needs of all for the present. Jobbers have 
small stocks on hand, and report difficulty 
in placing what they have. A cold snap 
would change the situation, and the gen- 
eral opinion is that there would be a 
heavy demand from all sections, but with 
the recent conditions no one appears to 
be anticipating his wants. 

Most of the mills have considerable feed 
sold for February, and are not interested 
in quoting lower prices. The Philadel- 
phia market was especially weak, with no 
demand at present prices. With corn, 
oats and barley selling at $35@45 per ton, 
there is no incentive for buyers to take 
hold of millfeed at present asking prices. 
Shippers are selling barley where they 
formerly sold millfeed. 

The demand continues for gluten 
feed, although the sacked price was re- 
duced $1 per ton. Hominy feed was 
very dull, and prices were again reduced, 
with little business. While jobbers report 
scattering orders for bran and middlings, 
there is no volume of business. There was 
moderate buying in mixed cars, and small 
dealers prefer to buy in this way, willing 
to pay a premium in small lots in order 
not to have any stocks on hand. 

Southwestern markets were all easier, 
the demand having fallen off from many 
sections that were heavy buyers a short 
time ago. Owing to the restricted output 
of oat feed, prices have advanced for the 
week, but there was no improvement in the 
demand. . N. Wuson, 
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A CURIOUS OLD WISCONSIN MILL 


There is a curious old mill on the 
bank of a slough of the Mississippi River 
at Prairie du Chien, Wis., one of the 
left-over, old-time mills of the big days 
of wheat and flour shipment on the upper 
river. Unlike most of the old river mills, 
though, it is still in operation and doing 
just about the same business as it always 
did. The same family owns and operates 
the mill that built it and opened its doors 
nearly a half century ago. But neither 
the length of time of continuous opera- 
tion nor the constant ownership for so 
long a period is the most interesting thing 
about the mill. 

The legend across the front of the 
frame building, “Artesian Roller Mills,” 
tells the real story. Prairie du Chien is 
famous for its artesian wells and sanitar- 
iums where the waters are used for medic- 
inal purposes. When the first artesian 
wells were drilled, over 40 years ago, and 
a splendid flow discovered, one J. Wen- 
iger conceived the idea of putting down 
an artesian well to furnish power for a 
flour mill. In the end two wells were 
drilled within a few feet of each other on 
low ground near the river. <A flow of 
water was obtained at about 1,000 feet, 
with pressure sufficient to throw a col- 
umn of water 25 to 30 feet in the air. 

Instead of being permitted to spout, 
however, the waters on reaching the sur- 
face were caught in pipes and made to 
work on turbines to turn the machinery 
in the mill, which was a few yards from 
the wells. With a pressure of 30 lbs to 
the inch, the combined force of the gush- 
ing waters of the two wells gave power 
enough to keep Miller Weniger and his 
son turning out a good amount of flour 
and grist the year round. 

Unlike other water power, there was no 
risk of ice trouble in the winter, or hazard 
of flood or low water in the summer. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, 24 hours to the day, the wells have 
neen on the job turning the grinders. 
Sometimes in high stages of the Missis- 
sippi they were hidden below the waters 
of the slough, but they went on working 
just the same. 

The present owner, F. L. Weniger, in- 
herited the mill business from his father 
a good many years ago. The Weniger 
home is prettily located beside the mill 
on the banks of Ferry Slough. 


Frorence L. Ciarx. 





TRADE-MARK LIMITATIONS 


Right of First User in New Territory Reaf- 
firmed in Case of Medicinal 
Trade Name 


A year or so ago attention was drawn 
in this journal to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, announced in the 
case of Hanover Milling Co. vs. Metcalf, 
and holding that the first user in good 
faith of a given flour brand in particular 
territory has a superior right to continue 
its use in that territory as against a prior 
user of the.same brand in other terri- 
tory, who never attempted to extend his 
trade to the particular territory until the 
other had built up a valuable reputation 
under the brand. 

The law so laid down has been reaffirmed 
by the same court in the case of the Unit- 
ed Drug Co. vs. Theodore Rectanus Co., 
a suit calling for application of the same 
legal principles to a conflicting use of the 
name “Rex,” as applied to. medicinal 
preparations. 

This late opinion of the court serves to 
clear up much of the doubt which has ex- 
isted concerning the territorial extent of 
trade-mark rights. The most important 
declarations of the court are as follows: 

“The adoption of a trade-mark does 
not, at least in the absence of some valid 
legislation enacted for the purpose, pro- 
ject the right of protection in advance of 
the extension of the trade, or operate as 
a claim of territorial rights over areas in- 
to which it thereafter may be deemed de- 
sirable to extend the trade. And the ex- 
pression, sometimes met with, that a 
trade-mark right is ‘not limited in its en- 
Joquent by territorial bounds, is true 
only in the sense that wherever the trade 
goes, attended by the use of the mark, the 
right of the trader to be protected against 
the sale others of: their wares in the 
place of his wares will be sustained. 

“Property in trade-marks and the right 


to their exclusive use rest u the laws 
of the several states, and depend upon 
them for security and protection; the 
power of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject being only such as arises from the 
authority to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes. . . . It is not 
contended, nor is there ground for the 
contention, that registration of the Regis 
trade-mark under either the Massachu- 
setts statute or the act of Congress, or 
both, had the effect of enlarging the 
rights of petitioner.” 

(In other words, registration of a 
trade-mark in the patent ‘office will not 
control rights of another manufacturer to 
the extent that his business is purely in- 
trastate; and registration of a mark in 
one state is without legal effect beyond the 
borders of that state. Where registra- 
tion is so without legal effect, a trade- 
mark claimant’s rights must be deter- 
mined upon common-law principles.) 

“Undoubtedly, the general rule is that, 
as between conflicting claimants to the 
right to use the same mark, priority of 
appropriation determines the question. 
. . « But the reason is that purchasers 


vator operator at a western terminal one 
afternoon received a call from his super- 
intendent,—telephoning from the elevator 
in the railway yards. 

“T have some direct information regard- 
ing the release of government wheat,” he 
said. “There’s a fellow down here at the 
switch shanty who has a friend on the 
grain inspection crew, who has just come 
down from uptown, and while up there a 
friend of his in the government grain of- 
fice said he knew about a telegram which 
had just come in authorizing the release 
of wheat to mills right away. The in- 
formation is straight, and you can tie to 
it.” 

When the “switch shanty” story was re- 
ferred for confirmation to the “govern- 
ment office,’ it was promptly and un- 
equivocally denied. 

But the order to release the wheat was 
made public the next day. 





FARMERS’ ELEVATORS HIT 


Colorado Court Decision Upsets a Combina- 
tion of Farmers Tending to Stifie Com- 
petition in Grain-Buying 

Farmers jointly owning and operat- 
ing elevators have no more legal right 
to agree among themselves to stifle com- 
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The Old Artesian Well Flour Mill at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


have come to understand the mark as in- 
dicating the origin of the wares, so that 
its use by a second producer amounts to 
an attempt to sell his goods as those of 
his competitor. The reason for the rule 
does not extend to a case where the same 
trade-mark happens to be employed si- 
multaneously by two manufacturers in 
different markets separate and remote 
from each other, so that the mark means 
one thing in one market, and an entirely 
different thing in another. 

“It would be a perversion of the rule of 
priority to give it such an application in 
our broadly extended country that an in- 
nocent party who had in good faith em- 
ployed a trade-mark in one state, and by 
the use of it had built up a trade there, 
being the first appropriator in that juris- 
diction, might afterwards be prevented 
from using it, with consequent injury to 
his trade and good-will, at the instance 
of one who theretofore had employed the 
same mark, but only in other and re- 
mote jurisdictions, upon the ground that 
its first employment happened to antedate 
that of the first-mentioned trader.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





News From the Switch Shanty 

Every miller is familiar with the trade 
uncertainties recently occasioned by the 
constantly recurring rumors that the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
would shortly release to millers a part or 
all of its wheat reserves accumulated at 
terminal markets. One day would bring 
a circumstantial story to the effect that 
release had been definitely decided upon; 
next day would come a more or less of- 
ficial denial; and the third day would 
again bring news of probabie early re- 
lease. Finally, early in January, the in- 
cident appeared to be closed by a posi- 
tive and apparently official declaration to 
the effect that no wheat would be released 
before March 1. Officialdom had spoken. 

In this situation, a large terminal ele- 


petition in the buying of grain than have 
non-farmer owners and operators of oth- 
er elevators. 

It would seem that this proposition is 
too sound to justify resort to litigation 
to establish the point, but it took a deci- 
sion of the Colorado supreme court in the 
case of Wray Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. 
Burns to convince the plaintiff. 

The decision annuls the following word- 
ed by-law of the plaintiff company, on the 
ground .that the same: tends to an un- 
reasonable restraint of trade: 

“The stockholders of this company may 
sell grain to competitors in Wray, only, 
by paying to the seeretary of the Wray 
Farmers’ Grain Co, the sum of one cent 
per bushel for each bushel of grain so 
sold, as his proportionate share of the 
maintenance of the company; provided, 
grain sold to local feeders and grain sold 
for seed for use in our immediate local- 
ity shall be exempt from penalty. If 
any stockholder is found guilty of avoid- 
ing this by-law, his stock shall be liable 
to forfeiture in this corporation.” 

Defendant is one of the 230 owners 
of stock in the plaintiff company; the 
entire stock consisting of 400 shares of 
$25 each. Although he had assented to 
the adoption of the by-law just quoted, 
he had the: temerity to sell 3,500 bus of 
wheat to a competitor of the plaintiff, 
presumably to some dealer who was pay- 
ing a better price than plaintiff was. De- 
fendant refused to pay the $35 tribute to 
the plaintiff called for by the by-law, and 
plaintiff sued to recover it. The defense 
interposed was that the by-law was void, 
as involving an attempt to unreasonably 
restrain trade. 

The trial judge declared that he could 
find nothing in the regulation that looked 
like restraint of trade, and entered judg- 
ment in the company’s favor, but defend- 
ant appealed to the supreme court, which 
reversed the decision and ordered the 
suit dismissed. After reviewing several 
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court decisions bearing on the subject of 
restraint of trade, the higher court said: 

“We need not assume that the stock- 
holders of the Wray Farmers’ Grain Co. 
deliberately entered into a scheme or com- 
bination, by means of this by-law, for 
the purpose of preventing any other grain 
buyer from doing business in Wray. The 
by4aw would be invalid without proof of 
this intent.. Neither is it necessary to 
find that competition has actually 
stifled... . 

“From the agreed statement of facts 
filed in this case, the tendency of the by- 
law to stifle competition is manifest. It 
is practically impossible for a competitor 
of the plaintiff company in Wray to se- 
cure the patronage of the 230 existing 
stockholders in the Grain company. The 
number of such stockholders may in- 
crease, since there are 400 shares of the 
capital stock. Such stockholders may 
comprise all, or nearly all, of the farm- 
ers residing in the vicinity of Wray. 

“If these farmers do not want to sell 
grain to their own company, they are al- 
lowed to sell to any competitor outside of 
Wray, but not to any competitor in Wray, 
unless they pay the penalty of one cent 
per bushel for each bushel of grain so sold 
in Wray. It follows that they will not 
sell to a competitor in Wray unless they 
receive one cent or more per bushel more 
than what is offered by their own com- 
pany. The competitor must offer this 
additional amount, or else lose the busi- 
ness. 

“The by-law, if enforced, unquestion- 
ably would tend to drive out of business 
any other grain buyer in Wray, and give 
the plaintiff company a monopoly. This 
effect renders the by-law unreasonable. 

“There is another feature of the by- 
law which makes it unreasonable. That 
is its restriction upon the stockholders 
themselves. They are restricted in their 
right to sell their product to whomsdever 
they please, and there is an absence of 
circumstances which renders such restric- 
tion necessary for their own protec- 
oo 

“The unreasonableness in the two re- 
spects above noted is due to the result- 
ing injury to the public, which injury is 
assumed to exist or be inflicted under cir- 
cumstances of this kind according to 
the well-settled doctrines having to do 
with public policy. Our conclusion in this 
case, as well as the conclusion of the 
Iowa court, is amply supported by numer- 
ous adjudications upon contracts sur- 
rounded by facts somewhat analogous to 
those existing in‘the case at bar.” 

The Iowa decision referred to by the 
Colorado court annulled a similar by-law 
adopted by the Decorah Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative Society in relation to the sale of 
hogs at Decorah, Iowa. 


A. L, H. Sraeer. 





Delivery Vehicles 

The duty of a mill to cause reasonable 
inspections of its trucks and other deliv- 
ery vehicles to be made in the interest of 
the safety of its drivers is recognized by 
the Kansas City court of appeals in the 
case of Bollmeyer vs, Eagle Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Plaintiff, a teamster employed by de- 
fendant, was injured through collapse of 
the wagon he was driving in making a 
delivery, and sued for damages. Judg- 
ment was entered against him in the trial 
court, but on appeal the Kansas City 
court of ae remanded the case for 
a new trial on account of erroneous rul- 
ings made by the trial judge. 

Among other points determined on ap- 
peal, it is decided that a driver of a truck 
assumes the risk of his team running 
away when he knows of the particular 
horses’ propensity to do so; and that 
there can be no recovery by such employee 
for injuries resulting from his own vol- 
untary act in overloading his truck. But 
where he is directed by his superior to 
overload and is not apprised of the dan- 
ger, he may recover against his employer 
for consequent injury. 

It is further held that, to exonerate an 
employer from liability for an accident of 
this character, on the ground that the 
particular vehicle had been inspected for 
defects, it must appear that inspec- 
tion was made by a competent person, and 
that the particular defect was not dis- 
coverable in the exercise of a reasonable 
degree of care for the safety of the 


driver. 
A. L. H. Street. 
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A Shipload of New Zealand Troops Inspecting the Canal 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
THE WORLD'S TRADE 


(Continued from page 510.) 

the Panama Canal. The importance of 
this passage was clearly recognized by 
the Spaniards, and no less clearly by the 
English, for Sir Walter Raleigh told 
Queen Elizabeth that “by seizing the 
Isthmus of Darien you will wrest the keys 
of the world from Spain.” 

No soonér was it determined that no 
natural waterway traversed the Amer- 
ican continents than the idea of a canal 
began to suggest itself. Such artificial 
waterways were common enough even at 
that time to make the idea seem entirely 
reasonable. Even a canal with locks was 
then a possibility, for in 1487, if tradi- 
tion be accurate, Leonardo da Vinci, the 
most versatile genius in the world’s his- 
tory, constructed six locks to unite the 
canals in Milan. How rapidly the use of 
locks spread may be indicated by the fact 
that the Languedoc Canal in France, 
completed in 1681, rose to a height of 620 
feet above the sea level, 119 locks being 
used. It is not surprising, then, that as 
early as 1534 the Emperor Charles V 
directed a survey of the lands between 
the Chagres River and the Pacific—the 
route of the present canal—with a view 
to establishing water communication. In 
1550 a book was published by the Portu- 
guese explorer, Galvao, to show that a 
canal cuvald be cut at Tehuantepec, Nic- 
aragua, Panama or Darien; and in the 
following year a memorial was submitted 
to the King of Spain, urging him to un- 
dertake at once the work of cutting such 
a canal. 

That nothing was done was due to the 
policy of the Spanish government. Real- 
izing that it was easier to control the 
overland route than it would be to pro- 
tect a canal, the authorities not only op- 
posed the scheme, but actually passed a 
law making it a capital offense for any 
one to seek or make known any route bet- 
ter than the established one from Panama 
to Porto Bello. To the obstructionist 
policy of Spain was added the fact that 
the Caribbean Sea soon became a nest of 
pirates, and all commerce in this region 
was attended with great danger. In 1671 
the notorious Morgan and his buccaneers 
actually crossed the Isthmus and de- 
stroyed the city of Panama, an exploit 
of which one of the band subsequently 
published a delightful account. For 200 
years, therefore, the idea of a canal ex- 
isted only in the minds of those who had 
no power to construct one. At last, how- 
ever, the decay of the Spanish power and 
the development of the American col- 
onies brought about a change in the 
Spanish policy. Surveys for a canal were 
made in various places; but the outbreak 
of the great European struggles follow- 
ing 1775 put an end to Spanish activities 
on the Isthmus. 


The whole situation was suddenly 
changed when, in 1819, New Granada, 
now Colombia, declared «its independ- 
ence, with Panama incorporated as one 
of its provinces. Four years later the 
Central American states followed the ex- 
ample of New Granada. Hitherto Spain 
only could have built a canal in this re- 
gion, but now the chance was open to the 
whole world. Plans were made with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and abandoned al- 
most as fast. Concessions were asked for 
by private organizations in the United 
States, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium 
and France, and there was scarcely a 
year between 1825 and 1850 when some- 
body or other was not trying to finance a 
company to build the interoceanic canal. 
But nothing came of these attempts, and 
before the discovery of gold in California 
in 1848 there was so little known about 
the topography of the Isthmus that none 
of the schemes had any sound basis. 

The California gold fever produced an 
immediate and urgent need for means of 
transportation, and in 1849 began the 
building of the Panama Railroad, the 
first actual work to pave the way for the 
construction of the canal. To two Ameri- 
cans, John Lloyd Stephens and Colonel 
George M. Totten, belongs the chief cred- 
it for this great work. For six years they 


toiled to cut the road through the jungle, 
at least a sixth of their men dying of ma- 
larial and yellow fever. The work cost 
Mr. Stephens his life and Colonel Totten 
his health, but in 1855 the first train 
passed from Aspinwall (Colon) to Pan- 
ama. In distributing the praise for the 
building of the canal itself these two men 
well deserve remembrance, for it was the 
heroic work done by them and their col- 
leagues which made the canal of today a 
possibility. 

It is possible that the United States 
might have followed the building of the 
railroad with at least the preliminary sur- 
veys for a canal if it had not been for 
a curious conflict of interests. On the 
one hand, there was the strong feeling 
that the canal should be built and con- 
trolled by this country alone. This spirit 
was active from very early times, though 
it was not officially stated until 1869, 
when Secretary of State Hamilton Fish 
wrote: “The President . . . regards it as 
an American enterprise, which he desires 
to be undertaken under American aus- 
pices, to the benefit of which the whole 
commercial world should be fully admit- 
ted.” Opposed to this was the desire for 
joint control which led to the famous 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. Senator 
Douglas, in fighting this treaty, insisted 
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that the plan of joint control by Great 
Britain and this country was-not only 
undesirable but also was likely to prevent 
the construction of any canal at all; and 
this is exactly what happened. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty was not in real ac- 
cord with the spirit of either nation, and 
thus the plan which was designed to ex- 
pedite the construction of the canal in 
reality only served to block it for 50 
years. 

Things were in this state when a new 
and unexpected influence suddenly began 
to make itself felt. In 1854 Ferdinand 
de Lesseps had secured from Said Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, a concession authoriz- 
ing him to construct a canal at Suez. De- 
spite the opposition of England, Lord 
Palmerston telling De Lesseps that the 
plan was a physical impossibility, and 
the apathy of most of the other Euro- 
pean nations, the French undertook the 
tremendous task. In November, 1869, 
the first ship to pass through from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea was the 
French man-of-war Aigle, with the Em- 
press Eugénie on board. 

It is small wonder that such an achieve- 
ment fired the French imagination. What 
De Lesseps had done once he could do 
again; and scarcely had the French had 
time to breathe freely after the horrors 
of the Prussian War than they organized, 
in 1876, the “Société Civile Internationale 
du Canal Interoceanique.” This organi- 
zation sent Lieutenant L. N. B. Wyse 
to Panama, and in 1878 he secured from 
the New Granada government the con- 
cession under which all subsequent work 
on the Panama Canal has been done. 

The French attempt to build a canal 
in Panama is one of the vast fiascoes of 
history. In 1879 the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, with De Lesseps at its head, was 
organized, its first official act being to 
purchase the Wyse concession for $2,- 
000,000. Of course it had to control the 
Panama Railroad, and the directors of 
the line, being in a position to demand 
what they wanted, forced the company 
to pay nearly $25,000,000, rather more 
than twice what the property was worth at 
the most liberal estimate. De Lesseps, 
simply a promoter, and with absolutely 
no conception of the engineering prob- 
lems involved, went about making ex- 
travagant promises, and in 1880 work was 
actually begun. 

The plans called for a sea-level canal, 
and until 1887 operations were continued 
on this basis. The extravagance and cor- 
ruption which characterized many of the 
officials in charge of the work have seldom 
been equaled in the world’s history. The 
director-general had a $40,000 bathhouse 
built for himself at the company’s ex- 
pense. The bills for employees’ servants, 
paid by the company, totaled $2,700,000 
in five years. The amounts spent in bribes 
to government and other officials, as sub- 
sequently appeared, ran well into the mil- 
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lions. In 1889 the Panama Canal Com- 
pany was declared bankrupt. Two hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars had been 
invested and spent, and not only had no 
dividends been paid but there was no 
prospect that any dividends would ever 
be possible. 

The failure brought to light the meth- 
ods of the company. De Lesseps was 
tried and sentenced to prison, but he was 
88 years old at the time, and the sentence 
was never carried out. The receiver in 
whose hands the affairs of the company 
were placed made the best of a very bad 
business, organized a new company on 
economical lines, and after a temporary 
suspension of work, operations were con- 
tinued by the new company until May, 
1904, when the entire property was trans- 
ferred to the United States. The orig- 
inal company had excavated a total of 
66,743,551 cubic yards, and the new com- 
pany added 11,403,409 more, the total for 
the 18 years of work being about one- 
third that of the American operations in 
the six years after it assumed charge of 
the building. Considering their handi- 
caps, however, the French engineers ac- 
complished far more than might have 
been expected. 

The revival of American interest in the 
canal coincided with and contributed to 
the collapse of the first French company. 
In 1885 the Frelinghuysen-Zarala Treaty 
with Nicaragua, permitting the United 
States to build a canal in Nicaragua, 
failed of ratification in the Senate by 
four votes; but the idea of competition 
naturally terrified the French investors. 
In 1889 a private concern, th: Maritime 
Canal Company, actually began work on 
a canal in Nicaragua, but the panic of 
1893 involved the failure of this organiza- 
tion. The Spanish War, and especially 
the famous voyage of the Oregon from 
the Pacific to join the Atlantic fleet, em- 
phasized the importance of a canal as a 
military necessity, and in 1902 the House 
passed a bill authorizing the president to 
proceed with the construction of a canal 
in Nicaragua. While this bill was under 
discussion in the Senate, Admiral Walk- 
er, head of the canal commission appoint- 
ed in 1899 by President McKinley, sud- 
denly reported that the French company 
would sell its rights and properties for 
$40,000,000. An amendment offered by 
Senator Spooner, absolutely changing the 
House bill, was carried, and this became 
the now famous Spooner Act, under which 
the president was authorized to build a 
canal at Panama if satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made, or, failing this, at 
Nicaragua. 

Plans were halted for a time through 
the attempt of the Colombian Congress 
to extort money from the United States, 
and its refusal to ratify the Hay-Herran 
Treaty brought about an apparently hope- 
less deadlock. Suddenly Panama, alarmed 
lest the canal should go to Nicaragua, re- 
volted from Colombia and declared its in- 
dependence. The part played by the 
United States in this most opportune re- 
volt has been widely criticized, but there 
are no good grounds for doubting the 
truth of President Roosevelt’s emphatic 
assertion that no United States official 
was privy to or in any way responsible 
for Panama’s action. At any rate, the 
bloodless revolution of November 2-4, 
1903, settled the canal question. 

The history of the canal from 1904 to 
1913 has been retold endlessly. The gov- 
ernment paid $40,000,000 to the French 
company for all its rights and properties, 
and $10,000,000 to the Republic of Pan- 
ama for the territory comprised in the 
Canal Zone. Work was begun in 1904, 
but it was not until John F. Stevens took 
charge as chief engineer, in July, 1905, 
that the system which brought the canal 
to completion was fully evolved. Up to 
April, 1907, the work was directed by 
civilian committees, but this organiza- 
tion proved unsatisfactory, and in 1907 
Colonel George W. Goethals was put in 
charge. It was to him more than to any 
other one man that the success of the 
work was due. Channels were cut from 
each ocean to the points where the 
“bridge” begins. A lake with an area of 
164 square miles was constructed by 
means of the Gatun Dam, and this lake, 
with its southern arm, the Culebra Cut, 
is the “bridge” proper. It has a uni- 
form elevation of 87 feet, and is reached 
from the entrance channels by the Gatun 
locks on the north and by the Miraflores 
and Pedro Miguel locks on the south. 
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Why was this task so appallingly dif- 
ficult? Greater elevations than that at 
Culebra had been overcome elsewhere, 
and there are many longer canals in the 
world. Yet the Panama Canal has been 
almost universally recognized as the great- 
est. engineering feat ever accomplished. 
To understand its magnitude one need 
only consider a few of the problems to be 
solved. 

The first, and in some ways the great- 
est, was that of sanitation. So long as the 
Isthmus was a plague-spot of yellow fev- 
er and malaria, just so long was the con- 
struction of the canal practically impos- 
sible. Foremost in the list of names which 
deserve to be always remembered in con- 
nection with the canal belong those of 
James Carroll and Jesse Lazear, the two 
army surgeons who demonstrated how 
yellow fever can be prevented. Dr. La- 
zear died of the disease to which he had 
voluntarily exposed himself, but he and 
his colleague won one of the greatest vic- 


tories in history. Colonel Gorgas applied 
in the Canal “Zone the results of what 
these’'two.men had done, and yellow fever 
was virtually stamped out. 

Of the engineering problems, the great- 
est was to corrtrol the flow of the Chagres 
River. 
tial part of the canal, has been liable to 
sudden and dangerous floods. On Dec. 
1, 1890, for instance, it rose over 18 feet 
in 12 hours, its volume increasing from 
15,000. to 57,000° cubic feet’ per ‘second. 
The Chagres untamed meant the wreck of 
any canal scheme at Panama, but the 
creation of Gatun Lake solved the prob- 
lem. Practically a mountain ‘was re- 
moved from Culebra, moved 30 miles, and 
set up again at Gatun, thus forming an 
enormous reservoir to hold the waters of 
the Chagres. 

Such was the story of the canal up to 
the time when, on August 15, 1914, it was 
opened for traffic. Since them it has not 
been by any means in continuous opera- 


This river, inevitably an essen-: 


tion, owing chiefly to landslips in the 
Culebra Cut; out of the first 28 months 
after its official opening it was closed for 
approximately seven. Of late, however, 
according to reports, it has been main- 
tained with far less trouble, and there is 
every reason to believe that navigation 
through it will not be seriously interfered 
with in the future. 

The record of traffic during the fiscal 
year 1918 has, for military reasons, been 
made public only in part, and its figures 
are of relatively little value for that rea- 
son. The three years preceding July 1, 
1917, however, give an excellent idea of 
the character of the normal traffic. Dur- 
ing that period 1,603 British ships passed 
through the canal, or a trifle more than 
two’ every day when the canal was open. 
The United States came next, with 1,172 
vessels; Norway third, with 237, and Chile 
fourth, with 167. The total number of 
passages for the three years was 3,751, or 
more than four daily. The total amount 


of cargo carried Bey the canal in 
1917 amounted to 8,096,760 tons. 

In its relation to the trade between 
Europe and the Orient, the Panama Canal 
shortens the voyage only for New Zealand 
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or Japan; for Australia, Hongkong or 
Shanghai, and of course for India, the 
Suez Canal still affords the shorter route, 
with the added advantage of many more 
valuable ports of call. During the war, 


however, the dangers of the Mediterran- 
ean passage, infested as it was with sub- 
marines, led many ships to make the pas- 
sage by way of Panama. 

On the other hand, the canal gives New 
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York a material advantage over Liver- 
pool in trading with the Orient. The 
voyage from New York to Wellington, 
for example, is 8,851 miles, while from 
Liverpool it is 12,989, a gain of 4,138 
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miles. To Sydney New York has the ad- 
vantage by 2,424 miles, and to Yokohama 
1,180. 

yom the standpoint of foodstuffs, the 
Panama Canal is in some respects the 
pivotal point of the world’s great wheat- 
raising countries. The ocean routes from 
New York, Baltimore and the Gulf ports, 
from Argentina, and from Australia all 
converge there. By its means the Pa- 
cific Coast can send its wheat or flour to 
Europe, or draw wheat from Argentina. 
It would enable Australia to deliver 
wheat in New York far more cheaply 
than in Liverpool. 

Ever since the canal was opened, the 
war-time needs of Europe have been such 
as to prevent the world’s trade in food- 
stuffs from taking anything like a nor- 
mal course; and this, to judge by Mr. 
Hoover’s recent reports of conditions in 
the nations most directly affected by the 
war, is likely to continue for many months. 
Little by little, however, trade will come 
back into its regular channels, and then 
the influence of the Panama Canal will 
make itself felt as never before. This 
influence is likely to be primarily in the 
direction of establishing more nearly uni- 
form prices the world over; the canal will 
act as a huge pipe line to distribute the 
world’s supplies wherever they are most 
needed. The surplus of one country will 
flow far more easily than before into those 
regions where a shortage exists. 

No one has as yet determined the full 
possibilities of the Panama Canal in con- 
nection with the coastwise trade of the 
United States. Vast as these are, the in- 
ternational question overshadows them. 
Thanks to the canal, the west coast of 
South America and the immense trade 
fields of Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan are brought nearer to New York 
and the other Atlantic ports of the Unit- 
ed States than they are to most of the 
great harbors of Europe. The war has 
made the canal a highway for troops and 
for the supplies of war; it remains for the 
new American merchant marine to make 
it likewise a highway for the nation’s ex- 
portable surplus of foodstuffs. 

Henry Apams BEttows. 





Commercial Wheat and Flour Stocks 

Commercial stocks of wheat reported 
in a survey made vy the Department of 
Agriculture for Jan. 1, 1919, amounted 
to 191,775,417 bus. These holdings, re- 
ported by 9,303 firms,—elevators, ware- 
houses, grain mills, and wholesale deal- 
ers,—were more than twice those of the 
same firms a year ago, or 215.8 per cent 
of the 1918 stocks, The figures refer to 
stocks actually reported, and do not rep- 
resent the total commercial stocks of the 
country, nor do they include stocks on 
farms. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the nearest date, Dec. 28, 1918, 
show 117,225,000 bus of wheat, against 
18,963,000 a year ago. Corresponding 
Bradstreet figures for Jan. 4, 1919, show 
129,627,000 bus, against 26,476,000 for 
1918. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for Jan. 1, 1919, according to 
the department statement, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 17,834,130 bus; oats, 66,448,- 
855; barley, 25,183,497; rye, 18,775,241. 
These stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks on 
Jan, 1, 1918: corn, 75.8 per cent; oats, 
97.5; barley, 121; rye, 256.2. 

The commercial stocks of flour and corn 
meal, as reported for the survey, were: 
wheat flour, white, 5,943,687 bbls; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 95,021; barley 
flour, 338,626; rve flour, 400,728; corn 
flour, 40,264,120 ibs; corn meal, 60,920,- 
401; buckwheat flour, 20,046,142; mixed 
flour, 31,018,580. These stocks represent 
the following percentages of the stocks 
on hand a year ago: wheat flour, white, 
127.5 per cent; whole-wheat and graham 
flour, 88; barley flour, 882.3; rye flour, 
131.8; corn flour, 724.9; corn meal, 231.9; 
buckwheat flour, 196; mixed, flour, 319.3. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,925 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 25, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


r—Output—, --Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 at 
4 











Minneapolis ... 7,649 8,498 899 

Duluth .......- 422 634 ees re 

Outside mills .. 5,252 5,484 225 64 
Totals ...... 18,323 14,616 1,124 478 
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Financing America’s Export Business in Flour and Flour-Mill Machinery— 
Suggestions by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce— 
Meeting Subsidized Competition 


The over-sea trade with which our flour 
and flour-mill equipment industries are 
today: face to face, as the result of the 
transition from war to peace conditions, 
is a problem of so many sides, and in- 
volving so many relat considerations, 
all of them of essential importance, that 
we would do well to apply ourselves to 
an intensive and serious study of the sit- 
uation without further delay. 

‘Lhe money value of this trade as it now 
stands is as follows: wheat, rye, barley 
and corn flour, corn meal, bran and mid- 
dlings exported to all countries in the 
year ended Oct. 31, 1918, $298,867,834; in 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1917, $166,381,- 
000. Flour and grist mill machinery and 
equipment exported to all countries in 
the year endéd Oct. 31, 1918, $1,308,900; 
in the year ended Oct. 31, 1917, $678,512. 
In passing, it may be noted that our for- 
eign sales of flours, meal, etc., are in- 
creased fully 50 per cent on account of 
war conditions, a status which may not 
obtain from this time on. 

Instead of peace conditions simplify- 
ing the proposition, as sag | may have 
hoped that they would do, they seem to 
have added additional phases which we 
must take into intelligent consideration. 
One of these, and not the least important, 
by any means, is the financing of our 
foreign trade. By this is meant the fur- 
nishing of the capital by which we may 
in the years to come, and now at hand, 
build up the dominating place in the 
world’s foreign commerce in flour and 
milling machinery. 

This suggestion may open a new line of 
thought for many of our manufacturers 
in these lines, especially those who are 
looking toward export trade. It has been 
no unusual thing in past years to hear a 
manufacturer say he could not afford to 
go into foreign trade because he “had not 
enough capital”; or we have heard the 
small exporter say he could not go into 
export business in a large way, as “it 
requires a lot of capital.” 

An American manufacturer of flour 
mill equipment and supplies made _ the 
statement a short while ago that he had 
“turned down” a large European order 
because. it would tie-up his money in- 
definitely—possibly for a year, certainly 
for six months. “A few such orders 
would put me out of business,” he said. 
And, for any firm not having large avail- 
able working capital, they probably would. 

What about the financing of our foreign 
trade, so that we can keep our capital 
here at home working for us and helping 
to enlarge and extend our producing fa- 
cilities and increase our output? 


MR. SWEET’S SUGGESTIONS 


When I asked Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Edwin F. Sweet for his views 
about this, he said: 

“T can readily see that if our manufac- 
turers of flour and flour-making machin- 
ery have in mind anything like a compre- 
hensive foreign trade programme from 
this time on, as I presume that they have, 
it will run into big money, especially in 
the initial stages, and the matter of 
financing it will be well worth carefully 
investigating and planning for. In mer- 
chandise of this character, where unit 
shipments are usually large, it will not 
require long to tie up hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in goods, and with the 
great majority of the manufacturers, in 
this line as in all others, it must neces- 
sarily be a matter of quick turn-over of 
their products in order to keep going 
on a profitable basis. 

“Of course, this would not, in the same 
degree, apply to the largest manufactur- 
ers, who can finance themselves and their 
own trade, and are today doing so; but 
in even these cases it appears to me that 
if they could do their foreign business 
through a strong and responsible organi- 
zation for foreign trade, paying a com- 
mission or percentage on the business, it 
would free their capital for such other 
uses as their operations demand. 

“So that, looking at it in a large way, 
if our flour and flour-mill machinery 
manufacturers and exporters were to 


transact their foreign business through 
an organization or association which 
would either handle it entirely or ad- 
vance the money necessary to carry it on, 
it would prove most helpful. Several of 
these organizations have been formed in 
the East and Middle West since the en- 
actment of the Webb-Pomerene law per- 
mitting such organizations to operate. 

“In the first case, the procedure would 
not be greatly dissimilar to that followed 
in shipping through regular export com- 
mission houses. The goods are turned 
over to these commission concerns, most 
of which are in New York, who pay the 
manufacturers the amount of the invoice 
on delivery to them of the goods, and at- 
tend to all the details of shipping, wait- 
ing for their money from the foreign pur- 
chasers. 

“For this they are paid a commission 
by the shippers, who are thus relieved of 
all risk, annoyance, trouble and work con- 
nected with the foreign trade transac- 
tions, and have the immediate use of their 
money, not being required to wait for an 
indefinite time, as they would have to do 
if they delivered the goods direct to the 
buyer. 

“The other plan, which seems to be 
the more popular with our exporters in 
many lines, is to conduct over-sea trade 


on capital furnished by an export organi-- 


zation or association such as I have re- 
ferred to, which is largely in the shape 
of a loan for which interest is paid, and 
which is repaid when the cash is realized 
from the foreign sales. 


DOING BUSINESS DIRECT 


“The reason the latter plan is the more 
favored is that it enables the United 
States seller and the foreign buyer to do 
business directly, thus giving a better 
chance to build up a permanent and sub- 
stantial foreign trade and reputation. 
In doing business through an export com- 
mission house there is the third party in- 
trodyced into the transaction and figur- 
ing therein, which has an inevitable tend- 
ency to affect the direct trading to a con- 
siderable degree. This has been tried out, 
with the result named, by many of our 
exporters in many lines of trade. 

“Flour and flour-milling machinery ex- 
porters in some of the other countries 
have a distinct advantage over our man- 
ufacturers and exporters in that their for- 
eign trade organizations are in part sup- 
ported (or subsidized) by government 
funds, and the government is really a 
partner in the transaction of the busi- 
ness, assisting thus to finance the trade, 
but without any share in the profits. 
This we have not in this country, and 
probably will never have in just this way, 
so that we are compelled to adopt other 
plans and methods. 

“T think it will be the part of wisdom 
for our exporters of flour and related 
lines to make a thorough investigation of 
the more approved methods for financing 
foreign business, and thus guard against 
tying up a vast sum in foreign hands 
which might much better be utilized in 
their trade operations here in increasing 
output and perfecting facilities to still 
further strengthen our grip on the world- 
trade in these lines, on which we now have 
such a remarkably good start. 


EXPOSITIONS ABROAD 
“T would like to bring to the attention 
of our exporters of mill products and 
machinery the project of an Indianapolis 
concern, which has been laid before the 
Department of Commerce, and which 
seems to meet a condition of our foreign 
trade which should work out greatly to 
the advantage of our exporters. The plan 
is to establish in each of the large cities, 
or distributing points, of the principal 
foreign countries, exposition buildings 
where samples of various United States 
preducts will he on exhibit, and orders 
for them taken by the management. 
“Just how much this would mean to our 
American exporters is appreciated by the 
Department of Commerce, which is thor- 
oughly familiar with the point of view 
and ideas of the great mass of foreign 
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buyers. They will buy readily and large- 

ly of our products when they are ‘shown,’ 

but they naturally hesitate somewhat at 

being told or in reading advertising mat- 

psi no matter how glowing the descrip- 
ons. 

“By this scheme the articles themselves 
will exhibitea. The development of 
the plan, as outlined to me, would later 
on embrace the carrying of a limited stock 
of the goods in addition to the samples 
shown, so that orders could be ed 
‘right off the bat, as the saying is. The 
plan, as at present mapped out, would be 
put In operation by a largely-capitalized 
corporation. The idea seems to be a 
one, and while we are digesting other 
plans for rolling up a robust foreign 
trade in our flour and allied lines, it ma’ 
be well for our manufacturers to thin 
itoyer. . 

“T am glad to say, in this connection, 
that the transportation question, one of 
our troublesome old bugaboos of the past, 
seems in a fair way to settle itself, and 
once we are relieved of the necessity of 
forwarding army supplies and equipment 
to Europe, and getting our boys back 
home, we will be ready to start on the 
programme of utilizing our new commer- 
cial marine and airplane fleet for send- 
ing our goods everywhere. Airplanes? 
Why not? We have over 11,000 planes 
and a large corps of trained fliers, for all 
of whom jobs must be found. We have 
done many wonderful things, and we have 
just started to show the world what we 
can really accomplish when we go to it.” 


THE WORLD’S GOOD-WILL 


It should be realized that the United 
States has won something in this war the 
worth of which cannot be measured, for it 
is beyond price. It has won the good- 
will of the world, the greatest trade as- 
set a nation can have. The whole world 
wants to trade with America. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it must trade with us for a 
considerable time, for from no other 
source can it obtain so readily, if at all, 
the raw and finished products, and the 
financial accommodations it can get here. 

The world now needs everything Amer- 
ica can supply, and all of our mills, fac- 
tories and manufacturing plants working 
at their capacity for the next two years, 
at least, cannot meet all the demands the 
world will make on them. 

We may reasonably expect some slight 
unsettlement here and there in changing 
over our industrial equipment from war 
to peace needs, but nothing more, for we 
have good days, active days, extremely 
prosperous days, ahead of us for years to 
come. When in the fullness of time the 
factories and manufacturing plants of 
our European competitors are once more 
converted back from war products to 
their former lines of trade, we will have 
had at least a year’s start in the race for 
world-trade. And that ought to be enough 
to give us the dominating place in all mar- 
kets and under all conditions. 

AtrrepD THomas Marks. 

Washington, D. C. 





The annual convention of the Saskatche- 
wan Grain Growers’ Association will be 
held in Regina, Feb. 18-21, and over 2,000 
delegates are expected to attend. The 
association may conclude to enter politics 
and form the nucleus of a new party. 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 25, 1919 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 520,000 92,000 417,000 525,000 
Portland, : 

Maine ... TED évceee. \deeee “Sedece 
Boston .... 202,000  ..... 8 ere ce 
Philadelphia 89,000  ..... 151,000 593,000 
Baltimore... 197,000 4,000 22,000 110,000 
WOOO E WU Beside ccece 4,000 ...... 
SOOO SOO Sieecsc sence 5,000 aéadee 
N. Orleans. 400,000 32,000 60,000 1,853,000 
Galveseem.s. 186,008) .ccse cease <esevve 

Tots., wk.1,610,000 128,000 756,000 3,081,000 


Prev. week.2,443,000 246,000 728,000 2,315,000 





U. K’gdom.. 876,000 92,000 271,000 ...... 
Continent... 744,000 4,000 321,000 ...... 
8S. and Ctl, 

C0 re ee $000 = saver 
We BEEN wdc ces™ ween 161,000 ...... 
Other 

countries... ...... t) A) ere eee eee 

Totals ...1,610,000 128,000 756,000 3,081,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
Jan. 25,1919 last year 


Wheat, bus .......... 99,053,000 45,496,000 
Flour, bbis ........-- 11,409,000 3,559,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 150;396000 61,514,000 
GCOrn, WOR si csc sc ecese 4,073,0 8,114,000 
a SS eer eee 62,274,000 55,000,000 


*Not complete. 
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FULL OF QUESTIONS 


The situation in the milling and flour 
trades which has obtained for some time 
in this section, as well as elsewhere, might 
be characterized as being full of ques- 
tions. It is replete with doubt and un- 
certainty about the future. Millers have 
been asking more questions than could 
be satisfactorily answered, probably, even 
by the head of the Food Administration 
himself, were he on the spot. Almost 
anything would be preferable to this un- 
certainty, which may be a necessary stage 
in the transition to normal or peace-time 
conditions, but which the millers would 
like to have abbreviated as much as pos- 
sible. 

First, there has been the uncertainty as 
to what would be done about wheat: 
’ whether the present stored-wheat price, 
or even the minimum guaranteed price, 
would be maintained until the next crop; 
and whether the movement of soft wheat 
from the country, which has been stimu- 
lated by the decision to release stored 
wheat, would be commensurate with the 
probable flour output. Millers have been 
fearful of being caught with high-priced 
wheat on their hands, and, in some in- 
stances, have been hesitant about filing 
applications for stored wheat. Some who 
have not heretofore signed the millers’ 
wheat agreement are now doing so. 

While the statements by Mr. Barnes on 
his return from Europe are reassuring, 
they still leave something to be desired. 
The disparity of wheat prices in America, 
as compared with the world’s basis, may 
not be such as to prevent the shipment 
of wheat and flour from America at 
present, but foreign wheat is not as yet 
fully operative on the world’s basis. It 
is likely to become more and more so as 
tonnage to move it insures a steady flow. 

Might not this flow become of sufficient 
volume to necessitate a change to a lower 
price basis before the next crop? The 
statement that official agencies of the 
Food Administration have in contempla- 
tion no action whatever tending to lower 
the price of wheat hardly meets this point. 
Neither does the statement that “for the 

present; at least, the world’s basis would 
‘seem to justify our American wheat 
prices, for there is a steady flow of pur- 
chases from America of wheat and wheat 
flour by buyers perfectly free to send 
their ships to other sources of supply.” 

The uncertainty about wheat would not 
be so. bad were it not accompanied by the 
absence of any demand for flour. The 
domestic demand for soft wheat flour is 
not likely to afford satisfactory operation 
of the mills for the balance of the crop. 
Millers are desperately dependent upon 
export business. All are asking when the 
Grain Corporation will resume buying, 
and if it will buy in sufficient volume, at 
a price predicated upon the cost of wheat, 
to give genuine relief. 

Whatever may be the intentions of the 
officials of the grain corporation in re- 
gard to wheat, the miller is obliged to 
recognize that the public cannot be en- 
tirely ignored as a factor in the situation. 
The force of public opinion, already re- 
flected in the press and in Congress, is 
making itself felt to reduce the cost of 
living. Business men say that new enter- 
prises, and industry generally, cannot get 
into full swing, giving employment to 
returned soldiers and others, until a re- 
adjustment in prices has been made, and 
that it is now being retarded by continu- 
ing the fixed prices on wheat and pork. 

With the action of the Food Admin- 
istration in canceling milling regulations 


and eliminating substitutes “effective im- 
mediately” freshly in mind, millers can- 
not entirely get away from the appre- 
hension that further radical and drastic 
action, without due consideration and 
protection of the trade, might be taken at 
almost any time. One thing only seems 
clear under the circumstances, which is 
that millers should keep themselves out of 
a position where they can be seriously 
hurt. 

Unquestionably, the ultimate result of 
this period of transition will be a more 
solid and stable foundation for the mill- 
ing business. The immediate concern of 
the miller is to bridge this interval with- 
out incurring serious loss. So far it has 
made him rather cautious about carrying 
a heavy line of wheat. 

If the Grain Corporation would take 
the millers more into its confidence, and 
not leave them so completely in the dark 
and without definite information; if it 
were disposed to recognize more sympa- 
thetically the existence of the milling 
business, and that it has some rights and 
a proper and legitimate function to per- 
form, this would be of the greatest help 
to the industry, and undoubtedly would 
invite hearty co-operation. 

The statement by Mr. Barnes that “it 
is very doubtful whether the Grain Cor- 
poration can contemplate providing the 
domestic market from its present hold- 
ings of wheat to any extent whatever, for 
the obligations at present definitely as- 
sumed and those contemplated for ship- 
ments abroad will exhaust entirely the 
present holdings of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and the balance of wheat supplies in 
this country,” is also somewhat disquiet- 
ing, as it would seem to indicate that 
much more wheat than flour will bé@ ex- 
ported. 


POSITION OF THE CORN MILLER 


The plight of the corn miller is prob- 
ably without parallel in the history of 
milling. Encouraged by the enforced use 
of substitutes, and the proposed use of 
“Victory mixed flour” as a patriotic duty, 
corn milling capacity had been increased 
beyond the danger point. The country’s 
going dry and the elimination of substi- 
tutes has left the corn miller almost with- 
out any business whatever. The shrink- 
age is more or less a permanent one. 
The change has likewise left many bakers 
with more substitutes on hand than they 
know what to do with, and the baking 
business has materially fallen off in vol- 
ume. Some corn millers are threatening 
to close their plants entirely, and are 
frank in saying that the coming struggle 
is to he clearly a case of the survival of 
the fittest. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Feb. 1 was 19,000, or 391% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,300, or 46 per 
cent, last week, 23,800, or 4914, per cent, 
a year ago, 20,400, or 421%, per cent, two 
years ago, and 33,700, or 70 per cent, 
three years ago. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 77,160 bbls, 
for the week ending Feb. 1 made 30,627, 
or 39 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 39,474, or 45 per cent, last week, by 
12 mills of 87,660 bbls capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Springlike weather continues to prevail 
in this section of the country. Many farm- 
ers are reported to be engaged in plowing 
preparatory to spring seeding. It is ex- 
pected that a large acreage of spring 


wheat for this section will be put in, more 
or less at the expense of corn. So far it 
is not thought that the open winter has 
resulted in any damage to wheat, which is 
healthy, with an condliont root. 


NOTES 


E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, was in Toledo Jan. 26. 

James Pye, agent for the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. at Minneapolis, was in In- 
dianapolis this week. 

J. C. Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in central states 
territory this week visiting his connec- 
tions. 

J. T. Lipford, representing the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, was in 
Toledo Feb. 1, and called at this office. 

Some central states mills are complain- 
ing of low prices on soft wheat flour 
named by St. Louis mills. In view of the 
high premiums which have been paid in 
St. Louis for this wheat, they cannot un- 
derstand the prices quoted here. 

W. H. Haskell, of W. H. Haskell & 
Co., Toledo, J. H. Genung, of the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co., Indianapolis, and R. B. 
Lancaster of the La Fayette (Ind.) Corn 
Flour Mills, were among the corn millers 
attending a meeting of the White Corn 
Millers’ Association, with Asher Miner, of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., this week. 

One of the large Michigan mills, en- 
joying an excellent state business, is re- 
ported to have arranged with Swift & 
Co., packers, to take over their entire job- 
bing business for the state, doing away 
with their previous jobbing connections. 
This is interesting as being in line with 
recent reports that the large packers were 
taking on other lines in competition with 
wholesale grocers. 





INDIANA 


InptaNApouts, Inp., Feb. 1.—The first 
month of 1919 is over, and it certainly has 
been dull. Operations this week again 
moved along the narrow path which the 
trade has been following of late, and 
while there is still some talk of the “firm 
undertone of the market,” the millers 
are not going to show any traces of cheer- 
fulness until they can get a little flour 
business booked. Production throughout 
the state this week was a scant 50 per cent 
of capacity, and several large mills are 
actually doing less than this. 

The domestic buyer seems to have de- 
cided that he does not care how low his 
stocks become; he prefers to go along 
with almost nothing on hand rather than 
build up his supplies in face of what he 
terms “uncertainties.* Of course the 
government is still out of the market, 
though there has been a better attitude 
toward the Grain Corporation since it 
appeared willing to release wheat where 
mills urgently needed it. But the ruling 
came a bit late, and the question now 
facing the mills is not so much that of 
getting grain as of landing orders for 
flour. 

The announcement late in the week 
that millers need not fear any action by 
the government in forcing flour prices 
lower did not stimulate buying from any 
section. Millers had expected such an 
announcement, and some thought it might 
bring out a spurt in buying from local 
sources, but it had no such effect. There 
was again talk in certain cities of the 
state about efforts being made to ascer- 
tain storage capacity for flour, but dif- 
ferent views were expressed by the mill- 
ers as to what this might indicate. 

This week there was a faint reappear- 
ance of the practice of whittling down 
flour prices in order to induce buying. 
This was tried out pretty thoroughly in 
one or two sections a couple of weeks ago, 
but it had little influence. It was the 
same this week, as the buyer took the 
stand that if there could be a nominal 
shading of the market, there should be 
additional drops later. 

“We can’t sell flour; we don’t know 
when we can because the buyers won’t 
buy. We have no idea as to when the 
government will buy flour again, and 
sometimes we wonder if the government 
itself knows just when it is going to get 
busy,” was the comment made by Harvey 
Mullin, of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 


apolis. 
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Some of the millers really favor a gen- 
eral closing down because of lax busi- 
ness. It seems that there is enough flour 
available for immediate wants, and as the 
domestic and government purchases are 
down to almost nothing, there is little 
to cause millers to keep their plants go- 
ing at all. 

NOTES 


The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $150,- 
000. The directors are Roland Curtner, 
H. Sthrome and S. L. Stricler. 


The stagnation in flour seems to be 
spreading to other lines. The corn mill 
men are as idle as at any time in years, 
and all handlers of feed speak of the fact 
that much of the earlier snap to the mar- 
ket has begun to fade. 


January weather, wheat authorities de- 
clare, was the most remarkable in two 
generations. The first days of the year 
were bitter cold, but almost the entire 
month has been unseasonably warm. The 
wheat is naturally attaining abnormal 
development. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHVvILLE, Tenn., Feb. 1.—Flour trade 
in the Southeast has had an unsettled tone 
the past week, and business has been of 
very light volume, buyers showing dispo- 
sition to await developments. There has 
been an easier tone to prices. Shipping in- 
structions have been only fair, and some 
increase is noted in stocks. There has been 
a tendency to reduce production, with 
output about 10 per cent below the average 
for the past five years. There is noth- 
ing new in the wheat situation, and con- 
servative members of the trade are in- 
clined to the view that there will be no 
material decline in prices. The interest is 


becoming more keen in the next wheat ’ 


crop, and in legislation for carrying out 
the guaranteed price. 

Concessions of 10c were being made on 
soft winter wheat flour at most of the 
mills, and quotations at the end of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $11.20@11.70; standard pat- 
ents and 100 per cent flour, $10.50@10.80. 

Rehandlers report quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, with wide 
range in prices being made by the mills. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, 
cotton or jute, $10.60@11; hard winter 
wheat, $10.30@10.80. 

Corn meal continues very dull, and 
prices have been easy in sympathy with 
corn. Quotations: plain meal, bags, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.25@ 
3.40; bolted meal, 10@15c higher. 

Millfeed has been easier, with moderate 
demand. Quotations: soft wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$45@48; mixed feed, $48@50; standard 
middlings, $50@53. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
capacity of 182,970 bbls, showed output 
for the week of 85,362 bbls, or 46.6 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
103,696 bbls and 51.4 per cent of capac- 
ity for the preceding week, 30.2 per cent 
the same week in 1918, 59 in 1917, 56.8 in 
1916, 73.2 in 1915, 62.2 in 1914, 56.6 in 
1913 and 54.6 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 1 Jan, 25 
A, eS 24,100 22,600 
WO OD weWaveoentes 170,000 222,000 
COCR, DU eciicricesvens 260,000 258,000 
Gh rere 420,000 523,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last week, 
109 cars. 


The plant of the Chattanooga Cereal 
Co., built just before the war, and which 
had not been operated on account of short- 
age of raw products, was destroyed by 
fire, causing loss estimated at $100,000. 
G. H. Evans owned the company. The 
origin of the fire is not known. 


The sudden advances in millfeed, after 
the removal of restrictions by the Food 
Administration, caused somewhat of an 
uproar among those who did not under- 
stand conditions and believed millers at 
once began profiteering. E. B. Lanier, 
chairman of the grain division of the Food 
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Administration, in a letter to the food ad- 
ministrator at Nashville, explains how 
values were really not on a parity with 
other products, resulting in there being no 
stocks of bran and middlings at the Nash- 
ville mills. He says that profits obtained 
on any stocks held when the advance came, 
if there have been such profits, were less 
than the losses to dealers previously sus- 
tained by the changes in milling regula- 
tions, and thus disposes of charges of 
profiteering made to the food officials. 


Joun LEIPer. 





During 1918, Buffalo elevators unload- 
ed from vessels 58,643,000 bus grain. 
They have a balance, held for winter stor- 
age, of 40,325,269 bus to handle before the 
opening of navigation next spring. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
rye mill in Wisconsin; first-class town; 
good opportunity. Address 1948, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR 700-BBL RYE 
mill in Wisconsin; state age, experience, 
salary expected and full particulars. Ad- 
dress 1949, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED AT ONCE—GOOD, RELIABLE, 
competent miller to take charge of 60-bbl 
mill; must have experience and references; 
will pay good wages. Argyle Milling Co., 
Argyle, Minn. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
NEEDED 


by large central states mill mak- 
ing specialty of high-grade hard 
wheat flour, soft wheat flour, 
white and yellow corn goods; 
territory western Pennsylvania, 
western New York, Virginia and 
West Virginia; only those who 
can demonstrate salesmanship of 
highest order will be considered; 
flour selling experience not abso- 
lutely necessary; liberal salary 
and commissions, with no limit 
on possible earnings; give age, 
selling experience, territory cov- 
ered, and references in first let- 
ter; all applications treated as 
confidential. Address ‘“‘Chicago 
Miller,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—KEEN, AGGRESSIVE SALES- 
manager by large spring wheat mill; 


splendid opportunity for young man that 
can deliver the goods. Address 1950, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


INTERIOR MILL NOT FAR FROM MIN- 
neapolis has good opening for an assistant 
chemist; college graduate preferred; good 
Position for a good, active man. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. : 





EXCEPTIONAL 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


2,000-bbl1 mill in Southwest has 
openings in its selling organiza- 
tion for three or four men in 
eastern territory; men will work 
under branch office direction but 
be assigned to their own fields 
and given good salaries and a 
participating interest in the 
business; to clean-cut, capable 
men these positions offer a future 
far more promising than that of 
positions on the ordinary basis; 
we want men now employed who 
are looking for a chance to bet- 
ter themselves and will make it 
worth while for the right type 
of salesmen; all correspondence 
Address 503, care 

Miller, 


confidential. 
Northwestern 
City, Mo. 


Kansas 





2,500-BBL MILL IS IN NEED OF FIRST- 
class millwright; steady work the year 
round; good salary and bonus; this is an 
excellent opportunity for a competent man, 
Address 1912, care Northwestern Miiler, 
Minneapolis. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
milling business, particularly export, to rep- 
resent large milling concern in Europe; 
state experience and qualifications fully. 
Address 1947, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT 
manager in 800-bbl mill; must be able to 
take complete charge in absence of man- 
ager; state age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 1943, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL WITH 1,000 BBLS 
capacity, manufacturing high-grade hard 
wheat flour, wishes correspondence with re- 
liable brokers for representation in central 
and southern states. Address 1897, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ELEVATOR MANAGER WANTED 
An Iowa grain concern wants compe- 
tent man to take complete charge of a 
line of country elevators, and a man to 
take charge of its terminal; will pay 
good salary to one who knows the busi- 
ness; a thorough knowledge of grain 
trade is essential. Address R. B., 1944, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


An established jobbing house has an 
opening for an experienced flour sales- 
man for the state of Ohio; salary no 
object, so long as man can show re- 
sults. Address 1933, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MAN, FAMILIAR WITH TRAFFIC 
and transit, having had experience as cor- 
respondent in mill office selling flour and 
feed, may secure position in large mill in 
Missouri-Illinois district. Address 1890, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE INTERIOR MILL, NOT FAR 
from Minneapolis, has a good opening for 
an assistant chemist; college graduate pre- 
ferred; this is a splendid opportunity for 
an active, competent man. Address 1927, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY 3,000-BBL NORTHWEST- 
ern spring wheat mill, a strong, aggressive 
salesman for western Iowa, a man with 
well-established trade and with: good past 
record as to volume; a good opportunity 
for the right party. Address 1938, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





500-BBL MILL IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 
state has an opening for a second miller 
who has the making of a superintendent 
in him; to an ambitious man of experience 
this presents a fine opportunity for ad- 
vancement; we want a man of good health 
and exemplary habits. Address 1930, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, high-class salesman for Ohio; splen- 
did opportunity for an able, experienced 
man with an established acquaintance in 
the territory; give full particulars regard- 
ing experience and qualifications in first 
letter; all replies treated confidentially. 
Address 1945, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





ON FEB. 1 WE WILL HAVE AN OPENING 
in our sales organization for a capable 
salesman to represent a northwestern mill 
in an exceedingly choice territory; this 
position is a real opportunity for a man 
who can show results; all correspondence 
strictly confidential; give full details in 
application. Address 1918, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


We want, quick as possible, 
milling superintendent that 
has a proven record of mak- 
ing high-class flour; close 
yields and that can handle 
his men properly; one that 
is a good care-taker of mill; 
best of references required; 
give full particulars in first 
letter about yourself and the 
positions you have occupied, 
how soon you could come and 
what salary you would ex- 
pect; we have two mills with 
total capacity of 1,000 bbls, 


grinding hard wheat. Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


SALES- 
men (flour and corn products); mill of 
large capacity with well established brands 
of soft and hard wheat flours has good 
opening in southeastern territory for sales- 
man of proven worth and ability; also has 
a good opening for salesman experienced in 
corn to specialize in corn products; men 
Possessing qualifications necessary to suc- 
cessfully fill these positions will do well to 
act quickly; write for application blank if 
interested. Address ‘Indiana Miller,’’ 1939, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A LIEUTENANT RETURNED FROM 
France desires an office position with reli- 
able business house. Address R. C. 
Schmid, 62t Sixth Street S.E., Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; hard or soft wheat; a lifetime experi- 
ence with all kinds of machinery; can de- 
liver the goods as to quality, percentage 
and yield; references on request. Address 
1894, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





AN EXPERIENCED MAN HAVING HAD AT 
least 10 years’ experience with mills in the 
Southwest is wanted for the position of 
assistant manager of a large southwestern 
mill; a great opportunity for the right 
party. Address 1931, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT 
of machinery; familiar with steam and 
electric power of both D.C. and A.C. cur- 
rents; have been employed by a large west- 


ern mill for the past 10 years. Address 
1954, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman acquainted with 
trade in eastern Iowa and northern IIli- 
nois, to sell well established brands of flour; 
give age, experience, references and salary 
required in first letter. Address 1881, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MAN WHO HAS HAD FULL CHARGE 
of a 500-bbl Montana mill for the last two 
years is open for a similar position with 
another concern, or as miller-manager of 
a smaller plant; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1953, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK BY LARGE 
flour-milling company; man must be ex- 
perienced and capable of overseeing pack- 
ers, taking complete charge of warehouse 
and shipping; must understand handling of 
mixed cars of flour and feeds. Address 
1946, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN DE- 
sires position; familiar with business in 
general, including transit milling; charge 
of office for number of years for Kansas 
mill and prefer that or adjoining state: 
reference from former employer. Address 
498, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


533 


PROGRESSIVE MILLER WANTS TO TAKE 
charge of a modern equipped mill; am 
widely experienced in all grains and able 
to give best of yield and quality; can take 
charge of men employed in mill; married; 
40 years old. Address 1928, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Is AVAILABLE 


Who can demonstrate by 
previous experience his abil- 
ity to handle men, and who 
has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the milling business; 
conversant with the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, 
corn, rye and barley. Ad- 
dress 1942, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





VIRGINIA - CAROLINA. — SUCCESSFUL 
eastern salesman selling flour 20 years, 
seeking milder climate for family, solicits 
salary and commission proposition for Vir- 
ginia and Carolinas; A No. 1 references as 
to integrity and ability. Address ‘‘Ener- 
getic,” 1936, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 
gressive, ambitious married man, with suc- 
cessful record, general knowledge milling 
and merchandising high-grade’ flour, good 
executive ability, large personal trade ac- 
quaintance, 10 years’ experience; Al refer- 
ences, Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER—I 
am 28 years of age, married, and a recent 
graduate of the Interstate Commerce and 
Railway Traffic, thoroughly posted on all 
matters pertaining to traffic; desire a con- 
nection with an industrial concern as as- 
sistant traffic manager; moderate remu- 
neration. Address 1919, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ‘ 








AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD MILL- 
er with live, aggressive firm in a medium- 
sized mill that can afford to pay at least 
$175 per month; 21 years’ experience on 
hard winter and spring wheats; married, 
age 37; understand handling mill with 
laboratory co-operation; keep myself well 
posted on all branches of mill work; am 
not out of employment but can give good 
reasons for changing; No. 1 references; 
might consider second position if daylight 
work, in large mill where there is chance 
for promotion. Address 1937, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘‘Kansas,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE 36-IN BAUER DOU- 
ble disc belt-driven degerminating mills, in 
first-class second-hand condition. Address 
Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
—— The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE 100-BBL MILL OUTFIT, 
$1,200; one 200-bbl mill outfit, $2,250; one 
Great Western corn meal dryer, $175; one 
Foos 24-inch scientific attrition mill, double 
drive; Wolf roller mill, 9x24, $175; two pair 
6x20 Wilford chilled rolls, $30 per pair; 
wanted, a good-sized motor-driven attrition 
mill. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—THE ENTIRE PROPERTIES 
formerly owned by the Chattanooga Cereal 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 38th St and Pick- 
ard Ave, on the Belt Railway; this factory 
is 48x72 ft, three stories and basement, 
built of best shell brick; extra heavy wall, 
with concrete pillars; one elevator 24x72, 
four sstories, 50,000 bus capacity; this plant 
has a daily capacity of 800 cases, each con- 
taining 36 cartons of breakfast food, and 
also a capacity of 100 bbis of flour per day; 
this plant could not be built today for less 
than $150,000; plant built in 1917; new 
equipment; new machinery. For informa- 
tion address Sam J. McAllester, 810 Jameg 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Millers often ees poe 


Accountants who do not moore the on Rpt 
business. When your annual auditarrives, 
or you decide on new accounting methods, 

consult some one who can recommend relia- 


ble accountants. 































Firm with established agencies in all markets 














FOR SALE in the WEST INDIES, also SCANDINAVIAN Estabrool 
Two Complete Steam Plants COUNTRIES, and SOUTH AMERICA, “ye t Fete 790 posting 
: desires to make arrangements with flour mill bor ALOFy biggest mills in 
a ik get ae _ which can supply fairly large quantities of Service the world. 
cneniialans cad welee cotter Wheat Flour and who will agree to give The Estabrook Laboratories, K City, Mo. 
er. Equipment in good con- exclusive agency for export. Business to be 
dition. One plant 450 to 700 done on basis sight draft New York, payable 
h-p, and the other 250 to 350 “arrival. References will be furnished. 
oan sy oe h-p — ‘a First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
-p gas engine, ang- 
ing power to electricity and D, care of NORTHWESTERN MILLER ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 
can make immediate deliv- 16 Beaver Street New York City boom * Cars 
ery. If interested, write Ev- Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete, 


Waseca, Minn. What have you for sale? 














DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


FOR SALE OR RENT * ll e 
Two grain elevators: one eauipped Mod ern Mi Ing 


shipping facilities. Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 


Biaget.,iy Plants 


Mill Supplies and Furnish- 
All sizes and ° e ° 
all Fisk Quality ings, Special Machines, 
——— Simplex Grinders, Boynton 
Distributors 
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Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 


Correspondence solicited. bd & a D « 
provenr cuemicarworss | |- Morris Grain Driers 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, San Francisco 


BAGS 


Bright—Cleaned—Turned—Guaranteed 
LIKE NEW 
BUFFALO BURLAP CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








‘* Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 








The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


Riverside Code iitier's code in 


Used exclusively ty the leading ex- MINNEAPOLIS 
oy bg! = America. 

For sale by all its branches and GREAT FALLS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN. 
The . Minneapolis 
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SPECIALTIES Sn 
FIRE PROOF MILL ~ 
BUILDINGS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 















OFFICES 


eos nee 















FLOUR EXCHANGE _ ae 
MINNEAPOLIS. noises 
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